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Using lighted matches in closets can easily result in finding something that you did 
not expect—that you have set your house on fire. Take a tip from those who 
have had this experience and have electric lights installed in dark closets. In the 
meantime, do your exploring with a flashlight. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY) « STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
















Pansy 


Chimpanzee 


There’s a tremendous difference between a pansy and a chimpanzee 


- and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl “ gasoline | 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “‘Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 





ETHYL CORPORATION ...New York 17, New York 









Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake... ethylene dichloride 4. sodium (metallic)... chlorine (liquid) .. . oil soluble dye... benzene hexachioride (technical). 
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IMPORTED BRIAR ~ 


“What a good-looking pipe,” friends 
say of Imperial $1.50 Yello-Bole. Sturdy 
ferrule sets it apart from others. Rare 
beauty of Mediterranean briar, long- 
seasoned and hand-rubbed on linen to 
a rich finish. Smokers enjoy good smok- 
ing, good service, long life and comfort 
from Imperial. Honey treatment helps 
““‘breaking-in.” Kaufmann Bros. & 
Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851. 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


This picture of Honey-Girl is displayed in 
stores where Yello-Boles are 
sold. At right, Honey Seal 
which protects the honey in 
bowl of pipe. Look for it. 











TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


It’s time Unele said ‘uncle’ 


Never in history has any nation 
proved more willing than the United 
States to come to the aid of others in 
distress. When an earthquake or other 
disaster struck a foreign land, Amer- 
ica has always been quick to extend a 
helping hand. In the first World War, 
we loaned Europe billions—then for- 
gave practically the entire debt. Since 
the last war, we have sent more bil- 
lions abroad to help countries wrecked 
by the war. And our help goes to our 
former enemies—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—as well as to our allies. 


* * * 


It is not unreasonable to expect 
those we are helping to help them- 
selves, and to regard Marshall Plan 
aid not as a windfall from a too-rich 
uncle, but as a contribution toward 
world economic stability and peace. 
Greece is an example. Since the war, 
American taxpayers have poured over 
a billion dollars in gifts into Greece— 
plus our military aid. 

How has America’s generosity 
been received? Several years ago 
Henry J. Taylor, economist and radio 
commentator, reported that he found 
evidence of unbelievable waste and 
carelessness in Greece. He saw six new 
X-ray machines, costing American tax- 
payers $10,000 each, rusting in an 
open field with a piece of canvas their 
only protection. Near-by were 400 gas- 
oline booster pumps which had cost 
$2.000 each, left in the open for more 
than two years. He also saw nine large 
refrigeration machines, valued at $15,- 
000 each, which the Greeks did not 
even bother to unpack. He saw 13 fish- 
ing boats which had rotted, unused, 
for more than a year. They cost almost 
half a million dollars of our taxes. 
The seas around Greece abound in 
fish, but we sent 1,700 tons of wet salt 
fish to help the Greek food supply. 
Taylor reported that even the Greeks 
were laughing about this. 


= =. ® 


For months officials of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration 
have been urging the Greek govern- 
ment to eliminate the imexcusable 
waste, to institute reforms in its tax 
system, to reduce its bureaucracy, to 
speed up recovery of industry and 
agriculture. Little was done as long as 
Uncle Sam continued to give lavishly 
and without strings. 

But our resources are not limit- 


Acme 


Overseas aid. How much is wasted? 


less. Nor is our patience. Recently the 
ECA lost patience and made a sub- 
stantial reduction in Marshall Plan 
funds for Greece. 

We are able to help others be- 
cause we first helped ourselves. The 
assistance we give other countries is 
a product of our self-reliance. It must 
be paid for by the energies and efforts 
of our people—in taxes. 

America never hesitated to give 
when the need arose. But we can be 
righteously indignant when, as in 
Greece, our material aid is wasted, or 
when we help re-arm Belgium’s army 
and then are told that Belgian muni- 
tions makers are shipping arms to 
China’s Reds to be used against our 
own boys in Korea. 


* * * 


We should not be expected to 
carry for evermore the burdens of the 
world. Others must do their share, ac- 
cording to their ability. We should 
emphasize that fact. The time has 
arrived for Uncle Sam to say “uncle.” 


ye ae ~ 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Sequoia Gigantea: In “Ice-Age 
Baby” [ Resources, Oct. 18] you quote a 
Los Angeles newspaper as saying a baby 
condor was hatched in a redwood tree 
(Sequoia sempervirens) on the Tule In- 
dian Reservation [about 120 miles in- 
land] in California. That’s wrong; the 
species must have been Sequoia gigantea, 
since this alone occurs in the inland area 
where the baby condor was found. 


J. H. Comsy, Whittier, Cal. 


Sequoia sempervirens is found only 
along the California coast and a few 
miles into Oregon. The inland species, 
found on the westerly slopes of Califor- 
nia’s Sierra Nevadas and nowhere else in 
the world, is Sequoia gigantea, called the 
“oldest living thing.” It stands in certain 
well-defined groves, principally at alti- 
tudes of 5,000 to 8,000 feet—Ed. 


Contrasts: I was nauseated upon 
reading your article “Best-Dressed Diplo- 
mat” [Washington Talk, Nov. 1]—after 
thinking of a recent letter from our son 
in Korea which mentioned “my first ice 
cream, my first shower, my first bed with 
sheets, or without, in nearly three 
months.” 

Mrs. Epcar Barrett, Choteau, Mont. 


Bullets for Rainmakers: If Dr. 
Irving Langmuir [Science, Nov. 1] is the 
fellow responsible for the following, 
10,000 farmers will be gunning for him: 

There was so much moisture last 
spring that the farmers couldn’t get into 
the fields until at least a month later than 
usual. And all summer there was contin- 
ued excess moisture so that, although 
growth was prolific, aphids and other 
pests flourished and a new farmer’s en- 
emy, Rust No. 15, appeared to damage 
the grain. 

Continual soakings lodged the grain 
and caused heavy undergrowth. And still 
further moisture prevented the already 
retarded grain from ripening properly, 
further delaying the harvest. There was 
no dry harvest weather until nearly two 
months later than the usual time, and 
even then the grain was so wet the ele- 
vators wouldn’t buy it. Farmers who had 
it stored are worrying about heating; 
millions of bushels are dumped: on the 
ground and the only recourse now is to 
haul it all into a commercial dryer and 
run it through so it will be marketable 
or fit for storage. 

If Dr. Langmuir did this, can we 
not get him to revise his schedule of op- 
erations so that we can at least have time 
to plant the crops and time to harvest 
them? 

Name WITHHELD, Rolla, N. D. 


ee Your article on the rain-making 
progress of certain groups and the plight 
of my father, who struggles to get along 
with an acre of ground in Ohio, bear a 
remarkable relationship. The lower Ohio 
countryside has been deluged with rain 
this year, particularly in the early spring 
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50-LB. BAGS AT YOUR 






YOU are the one 


who is missing the fun 














See how 
it pays to 
nourish 


EVERY 
INCH 


of your dog 
with Gaines! 


DISPOSITION 
Friendly 











TAIL 
WaggY 





BODY 
Sturdy 


ACTIONS 
Lively 


...if you dont feed America’s 
largest-selling dog food ! 


Because your dog has such fun when he’s full of spirit and red-blooded health, 
he gives rou more pleasure too. A fine, dense coat is such fun to stroke. A waggy 
tail such fun to watch. In so many ways, a healthy dog is more fun to own. It surely 
pays dividends when you give him expert care, and nourish EVERY INCH of him 
with Gaines! In Gaines there’s every type of nourishment dogs are known to need. 
And Gaines is more economical to feed than any other type of dog food! 


SAVE” "ZO% 


Does your dog eat big meals? Your 
grocer is now featuring large, extra- 
thrifty 25-pound and 50-pound bags of 
Gaines that save you so much money 
you just can’t pass them by. Listen to 
this! When you buy the 25-pound bag, 
you save up to 20%. This saving amounts 
to getting 4 to 5 pounds FREE! 







BUY GAINES IN 
THE BIG 25-LB. OR 


GROCER’S! 


Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. 


baine 
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44 Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog!“ General Foads 








CHANGING 
-FROM COFFEE TO 
POSTUM sAvEs ME 
PLENTY - AT TODAYS 
HIGH PRICES ! 


SINCE SWITCHING 
TO CAFFEIN -FREE 


POSTUM, 
I'M SLEEPING MUCH 
BETTER, TOO ! 





NOW- it pays 2 ways 
to switch to POSTUM ! 


. You save — Postum costs 
\ about 4 as much as 
C ) coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


You sleep — no caffein! 
No more “Coffee Nerves” 


os when you drink Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 
bly make you nervous, spoil your 
sleep. Get Postum Topay! 








A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 





and summer, when planting should be 
done. Consequently, few crops were 
planted. The ground was so wet corn 
couldn’t be planted and tomatoes turned 
black on the vine from rot, even when 
planted in late summer. 

Perhaps Project Cirrus had highly 
satisfactory results for the researchers, 
but these rain storms may cause undue 
discomfort and hardship this winter from 
unwarranted, uncontrolled dallying with 
people’s futures. 

Science is wonderful, but I suggest 
that a team of experts, including Dr. 
Langmuir, visit the Ohio Valley, and look 
at the land, the crops, the people and the 
future before they unroll their charts and 
blissfully call for further experimenta- 
tion. 

If they start to experiment, let them 
set up the silver iodide in Southern Ger- 
many—perhaps they can wreck the Rus- 
sian wheat crop. That would do more 
good. 

Ratpu W. Jones, San Antonio, Tex. 


e @ I don’t know who was responsi- 
ble, but this past spring and summer we 
have had the most rain I’ve ever experi- 
enced in Kentucky. It rained every Mon- 
day, Tuesday and sometimes on Wednes- 
day, causing several millions of dollars 
worth of damage to crops. 

Russet Mace, Lily, Ky. 


Dr. Langmuir noted correlations— 
now in one part of the U.S., now in an- 
other—between New Mexico seedings 
and rains. But as consultant to Project 
Cirrus (sponsored by the U.S. Air Force, 
Army Signal Corps and Office of Naval 
Research), he doesn’t claim credit for ex- 
cess rainfall prolonged through spring 
and summer in any one section. That’s 


Mother Nature’s baby.—Ed. 


Pebbles for Clear Speech: I was 
much interested in your article “You 
Hoid Me” [Education, Nov. 1] and espe- 
cially in the fact that the Linguaphone 
Institute’s comments on the accents of 
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various sections of the country made 
mention in several instances of the poor 
enunciation which accompanies speech 
these days, no matter what the accent 
may be. This is a sore point with me. 

I think we’ve all had the experience 
of talking with persons who seem to swal- 
low everything they say, apparently along 
with a mouthful of mashed potatoes. 
There’s no excuse for this. To these peo- 
ple, I'd recommend the method of the 
Greek orator Demosthenes, whe improved 
his speech and enunciation by practicing 
with a mouthful of pebbles. 

JouN Carro.t, Baltimore, Md. 


Business with Outlaws: In “Rec- 
ognition Isn’t Approval” [The World and 
Us, Nov. 1], Felix Morley, in discussing 
recognition of Communist China, which 
he desires in order to keep things Jeffer- 
sonian and precise, likens Communists 
to people who ride on the train with you. 
He says you are polite to them and recog- 
nize them, although you do not invite 
them into your home. A more correct an- 
alogy would be to compare them to train 
robbers. You may be “polite” to them if 
you must, but anyone who would even 
pretend that he “recognized” them would 
be suspected of working in cahoots with 
them. 

You can never camouflage the true 
nature of Communists; they are pirates 
and Jefferson never would recognize or 
do business with Tripolitan pirates. If we 
continue to recognize Soviet Russia, we 
fool no one but ourselves. 

A House of Representatives commit- 
tee only two months ago released a report 
showing at least 50 treaty violations by 
Russia in the past six months or so. How 
can you do business with or recognize 
outlaws? You cannot recognize robbers 
—except, of course, at your own risk, and 
on their terms. 

Let’s not let this kind of thinking 
lead us closer to doing business with the 
Commies at a time when we ought to be 
breaking off relations with the spearhead 
of the terror itself. _ 

Larston D. Farrar, Washington, D.C. 


To Reader Farrar’s letter, Editor 
Morley makes the following reply: “Mr. 
Farrar says I ‘desire’ the recognition of 
Communist China. That is not true and 
could not be fairly inferred from any- 
thing I have said or written. 

“The article ‘Recognition Isn’t Ap- 
proval’ merely pointed out that our tra- 
ditional policy was to recognize all stable 
governments not actively hostile to the 
U.S., regardless of their morality. Aban- 
donment of that policy has led us into 
absurdities, such as supporting Tito, 
while opposing Franco; or recognizing 
Soviet Russia, but not Soviet China. 

“Of course, the situation is different 
if Red China makes war on us. But then, 
as Mr. Farrar says, it would be rational 
to break relations with Moscow where 
Chinese policy now originates.” —Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put 
together, to provide good tele- 
phone service for a big and busy 
Nation. — 


There are telephone instruments 
and switchboards and buildings 
and almost endless miles of wires 
and cables across the country. 
But they 
could not possibly do the job with- 
out the skill, loyalty and courtesy 
of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 


phone men and women. 


These are important. 


That is the vital human force 
that puts life into telephone equip- 
ment and makes it work smoothly 
and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset 
of the Nation’s telephone system. 


Essential as they are in peace, 
the skill, courtesy and energy of 
Bell Telephone people are of even 
greater value in time of national 
defense. They are now helping the 
country’s industries and armed 
forces to get things done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Theres a lot of 


MILEAGE in 2 
ton of coal 


Supplying both the civilian and military 
needs of this “nation on wheels” calls for 
the staggering total of 76 million tires a 
year! And they range from “pint-size” tires 
for your automobile to huge, heavy-treaded 
shoes for the tank-hauling Army truck in 
this photograph. 


Making all this tough, long-wearing 
rubber—both synthetic and natural—takes 
plenty of low-cost heat and power. And 
most of that heat and power is produced 
from coal. Tire manufacture alone will take 
almost two million tons of coal this year. 


The rubber industry and other vital de- 
fense industries, such as steel, railroads, 
chemicals and public utilities, need and get 
coals of particular kinds and grades. To 
supply them—and all coal customers—with 
a constantly improved product, the na- 
tion’s progressive coal operators have built 
huge, modern coal preparation plants. The 
result? Increasingly more heat and more 
power from each ton of coal! 


Yes, when it comes to meeting today’s de- 
mands for fuel, coal is in a class by itself. 
For, alone among fuels, coal is available 
in virtually limitless quantities. And, 
thanks to enormous investments in new 
mine properties, research and mechanized 
equipment, the coal industry is better pre- 
pared right now than at any time in history 
to meet the increased demands of national 
defense! 


Business-managed coal companies, using 
private capital in the time-tested American 
way, have brought this country’s coal in- 
dustry to the highest peak of productive 
capacity the world has ever seen. Granted 
a continuing supply of essential equip- 
ment, transportation, and the full use of 
its trained, skilled man power, the industry 
will produce all the coal the nation may 
need—in peace ... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAI. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Photo by Eugene Friduss taken 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
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Campua, Madrid 


The Cover. In Spain, you'll hear 
that many people like Francisco Fran- 
co but hate his bureaucracy. Whether 
you believe him tyrant or savior, you 
will find his country and his problems 
discussed in Franco: Symbol of dis- 
agreement on page 22. The author, 
Associate Editor Robert D. McMillen, 
has just returned from a trip through 
Spain. 


x* * * 


Be sure to see page 47 for a 
Christmas gift suggestion that will 
save you time and money! Now, right 
in the comfort of your own home, you 
can arrange for gifts of PATHFINDER. 
The first year-long gift is only $2.50; 
each additional gift is $1.25. And you 
can save $1.25 by adding a year to 
your own subscription at the same 
time. Don’t delay—send for your gift 
now! 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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It’s important to travel right- 


Golden 
State 


A superb train ... leaves Chicago 
daily at 1:20 pm. . . glides quietly 
and smoothly westward to the 
Sun Country... serves Douglas, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs 
... rolls into Los Angeles at 
7:35, second morning. What a 
train!—every modern comfort and 
convenience— thoughtful hospi- 
tality—tasty, delicious meals. 


Only one night en route to Arizona 


e@ Also through car service from 
New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
St. Louis to California. 


For tickets, reservations and complete informa- 
tion, apply to any Rock Island representative, 
or address 


A. D. Martin, 
Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
723 La Salle Street 
Station, 
Chicago 5, IlL 


Rock Island 





Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies sue ROADS ob OL Aaa Sabena: 
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ANCIENT GARGOYLE 
ON NOTRE DAME 
CATHEDRAL 


THE OPERA GLITTERS WITH SMART FASHIONS 


is 2000 Years Old 





Paris has 2000 candles on her cake! Come and share the 
fun! For 1951 will be a year of celebration—with gayety 
and excitement unusual even for Paris! Whenever you 
come, days will brim with rich experiences. For there’s 
no limit to the things to see and do. The theatres and 
music halls, the museums, exhibits, Opera. And, natu- 
rally, fabulous shopping. Sightseeing offers never-end- 
ing variety. And lazy hours are well rewarded, watch- 
ing the city’s fascinating life from your sidewalk table. 
Paris-after-dark—against popping of corks, glittering 
nightlife, offers atmosphere and varied entertainment. 
Later with all France before you, see the provinces—the 
Alps and Pyrenees, gracious chateaux, the brilliant 


Riviera. Comfort and hospitality are yours, every where. 
Your travel agent handles reservations at no added cost. 


HERE YOU WILL FIND FABULOUS FOOD For information, booklets, writeP7,Box 221, New York 10. 
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“Sa to eee FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE "“® XORK * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


tion confidently expects them to, the U.S. is ready to put into effect 
its post-—Korean war defense plans immediately after hostilities 
officially end, which can occur easily before Dec. l. 


1,000-man military commission to continue training an internal force 
of 12 Korean divisions, plus a U.S. force of at least 6 divisions. 


of 3 million men has been reached at the end of 1952. Convinced that 
the U.S. will not support such a large Army and Navy in the absence of 
actual hostilities, the JCS have agreed permanent regular armed forces 
will include: a Navy of 1,024 ships of all sizes and classes; an Army 
of six divisions in Western Europe and seven divisions in the U.S., 
plus the six divisions earmarked for MacArthur, and an Air Force of 
about 7,000 first-line planes. 


The National Guard and organized reserves will be built up and their 
training intensified to provide an immediately available manpower 
reservoir, eliminating to a great extent the uneconomic draft system. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ANNA ROSENBERG is in line for some of the 
roughest going she has ever experienced as a solver of manpower 
problems. Even before her oath-taking was over, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps were at work, beating down her efforts to make them take 
draftees of lower physical and mental qualifications, rather than the 


preferred volunteer recruits which they are now getting. 


ee 


stalled by the 8lst Congress. Though the House may pass the tax bill, 
chances are it will die in the Senate. The 82nd Congress can enact 
new tax legislation which may provide, besides an excess profits tax, 
heavier taxes on personal incomes and luxuries. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS LOOKING FOR A THICK-SKINNED, HARDHEADED industrial expert 
to take on the thankless job of price administrator. With an $80 
billion budget in the works for 1951 and 1952, wage controls and 
allocations are inevitable. But they are impractical, the President's 
advisers claim, unless price controls are invoked, too. Once Truman 
finds the man, the way will be cleared for a controlled economy, if 
the international situation still demands one. 


IF THE REPUBLICANS HAVE MADE SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN G. ACHESON their No. 1 


post-election dismissal target, strict party-line Democrats have a 
pair they would like to see Truman sack from the Cabinet also. 


pre-election pledges on Agriculture Secretary Charles F. Brannan. The 
Democratic-—labor groups of Ohio have singled out Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer as the scapegoat for the overwhelming defeat of 
Senatorial candidate Joe Ferguson. The scalps of both Brannan and 
Sawyer are being demanded——and will probably be given. 


Texas. Johnson, whose strongest backer for the job is Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn, may be a happy choice since he is well liked by 
Southern Democrats, gets along well with most Republicans and would 
probably receive strong White House backing. 
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No world war—in Asia 


Why U.S. strategy prefers a ‘deal’ 


with Red China to playing Russia’s game 


“So far as the United States is con- 
cerned,” said the President last Thurs- 
day, “I wish to state unequivocally that 
because of our deep devotion to the cause 
of world peace and our long-standing 
friendship for the people of China, we 
will take every honorable step to prevent 
any extension of the hostilities in the Far 
East.” 

Upon these 51 words the balance be- 
tween peace and a possible World War 
III teetered sickeningly this week. If a 
nine-man delegation from Red China to 
the U.N. will accept Harry Truman’s 
words in good faith—and open the way 
to “honorable” steps—then the Korean 
war can soon end. If, however, General 
Wu Hsiu-chuan and his Moscow-schooled 
delegates degrade their case at Lake Suc- 
cess to vituperative harangues, then the 
war will drag along interminably. 

Of that, President Truman, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were certain. But that was 
about all they were certain of on the eve 
of the conversations. 

It was unpleasant to admit, but the 
U.S. was at war with China, if not with 
Soviet Russia itself. 

e e Though the war was still lim- 
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ited to the Korean-Manchurian border 
area, they didn’t know how long it would 
remain localized there. 

e @ Though they had plenty of the- 
ories, they didn’t know why China had 
entered the war in the first place. 

Welcome to America. Yet out of 
this dismal fog of ignorance, firm hopes 
of ultimate peace continued to grow. It 
is cheering that the Chinese delegation is 
coming to U.N. to talk—even though 
they come by way of Moscow. For more 
than a month prior to the delegates’ de- 
parture from Peking, the U.S. had worked 
—sometimes through the Security Coun- 
cil, sometimes through Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, Indian representative at Pe- 
king—to bring about these talks. If Wu 
Hsiu-chuan will talk—and talk about 
more than the U.S. Seventh Fleet in For- 
mosan waters—these are the points 
around which the conversations will re- 
volve, and the probable U.S. answers: 

Q. What assurance have the Chinese 
that the U.S. does not have imperialistic 
designs on Manchuria? 

A. The U.S. will refer to its role as 
a member of U.N. and state emphatically 
that its sole purpose in Korea is to estab- 
lish peace in a free country. It will state 
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Watch on the Yalu. They'll fight for Korea, not against Manchuria. (SEE: Asia) 





Wide World 
The President. “We will take every 
honorable step. . .” (SEE: Asia) 


just as emphatically that it does not have, 
and never had, any intention of crossing 
the Manchurian border. 

Q. What guarantee do the Chinese 
have that the U.S. does not intend to 
seize giant hydroelectric plants along the 
border, built mainly by the Japanese, and 
turn them over to a U.S.-dominated 
Korea? 

A. The U.S. will promise Manchuria 
continued Yalu River power rights. 
Doubtful ownership of any plant will be 
a matter for whatever commission the 
U.N. designates for the job. 

Q. When peace comes to Korea, 
what share will the Chinese have in the 
re-establishment of a Free Korean gov- 
ernment? 

A. The U.S. recognizes the fact that 
China should have some voice in the gov- 
ernment of postwar Korea—from the 
standpoint of geography if no other. If 
the U.N. decides that China should have 
a seat in whatever commission is set up 
to supervise the creation of a new gov- 
ernment, the U.S. will not object. How- 
ever, the U.S. will oppose any move to 
establish a partisan control of a seg- 
mented Korea, such as was tried in the 
setting up of quadpartite zones in occu- 
pied Germany. 

Q. Does the U.S. intend to support 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa? 

A. The U.S. will insist that Formosa 
be neutralized as long as the Korean war 
continues. The U.S. does not care if 
Chiang stays in Formosa or gets out. The 
U.S. will support any government the 
Formosans adopt for themselves—so long 
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as that government is freely chosen and 
not the product of external influences 
from Communist China—or any other 
nation. 

Q. Does the U.S. oppose the admis- 
sion of Red China to the U.N.? 

A. More than a month ago U.S. Se- 
curity Council Delegate Warren Austin 
said the U.S. would not veto a U.N. 
membership for Red China if other Coun- 
cil members voted approval. This week 
the U.S. will repeat this stand. (As a 
matter of fact, the State Department re- 
gards recognition of Red China and its 
admittance to U.N. only as a convenience, 
not an honor to China. Inasmuch as Com- 
munist control of China is a fait accompli 
—and since none of the U.S. allies in 
the West oppose recognition of China— 
State officials see no real reason for de- 
lay. However, from a negotiating view- 
point, it is good sense to hold out as long 
as possible.) 

Q. If China were admitted to the 
U.N. and recognized by the U.S., would 
the U.S. extend to China the same ad- 
vantages of trade, Point IV aid and pos- 
sibly ECA help as it does to other na- 
tions? 

A. To this the U.S. would give a lim- 
ited “Yes.” The hitch would be a Chinese 
guarantee that U.S. goods sent to China 
would not leak to Russia. (The U.S. ex- 
pects that the guarantee would be given 
but not lived up to. So, to match du- 
plicity with duplicity, whenever any ques- 
tion arose the U.S. would apologize; say 
the limited quantities of the product 
make trading impossible and glibly point 
to the fact that we even withhold some 
goods from Britain.) 

These demands and responses are 
based on the assumption that Red China 
entered the war primarily to improve its 
bargaining position. If, however, China’s 
entry is the first step in an effort to in- 
volve the U.S. in a long, exhausting war, 
another answer will be given by this na- 
tion’s spokesmen: 

The U.S. will not be enticed into a 
war with China at the expense of losing 
every gain it has made in Western Eu- 
rope. 

If the Chinese should turn loose the 
estimated 300,000 troops just behind the 
Manchurian border, hoping to drive the 
U.N. forces completely out of Korea or 
lure them into China, current strategy 
provides that: 

1. Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s forces 
will drop back into North Korea, estab- 
lish a line at some arbitrarily selected 
point, possibly the 40th Parallel. 

2. The U.S. will not quit in Korea 
until the peace is won, provided that 
peace can be won with the 7 American 
divisions and 12 Korean divisions Mac- 
Arthur has now. (The JCS has told Mac- 
Arthur definitely that he can get no 
more.) 

If this week’s talks fail, President 
Truman may have to make this unpopu- 
lar disclosure, perhaps to Congress when 
it reconvenes on Nov. 27. Bad as it will 
be for the thousands of wives and mothers 
who have lost husbands and sons in what 
then will appear as a fool’s errand, every 
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War prize. Possession of power plants may cause China’s unrest. (SEE: Asia) 


circumstance seemed to d*ctate that he 
could do nothing else. 

His generals and his diplomats—and 
the President himself—have not budged 
one inch from their earlier conviction 
that if the showdown must come between 
Russia and the U.S., it will come where 
the U.S. wants it and where it is best able 
to meet it: in Western Europe. 

For the first time since the end of 
World War II, the State Department, 
the Defense Department and the White 
House are in complete agreement on ma- 
jor policy matters. 

They are convinced that the U.S. 
cannot fight in every part of the globe 
without destroying the strength needed 
to maintain its own security. If it is pat- 
ently impossible to hold the line every- 
where, it is only common sense to hold it 
among nations who in turn can befriend 





Wide World 
Wu Hsiu-chuan. Peace depends on his 
willingness to talk. (SEE: Asia) 


the U.S., and who now are at least sym- 
pathetic toward the goals of freedom the 
U.S. seeks. 

As Gen. Omar N. Bradley stated in 
it in Atlanta, Ga., last week, “. . . The 
means of Communist aggression are un- 
limited . . . The means open to free men 
are limited to worthy ones.” 

The U.S. cannot use Soviet tech- 
niques of international banditry, nor can 
it suppress free nat.ons by totalitarian 
methods of conquest. It must fight with 
what it has—free people, free industry 
and respect in the world family of na- 
tions. And its fight must necessarily’ be 
limited to the weapons it has. 

This doesn’t mean that the U.S. will 
fight an aggressive war on one hand and 
appease on the other. Nor does it mean 
that the U.S. will meekly take every slap 
in the face or stab in the back Russia 
chooses to make. It simply means that 
this nation will struggle for peace—and 
for time—so long as national honor isn’t 
jeopardized in the struggle. 

Should that time come, Russia will 
get slapped and knifed in turn. But at a 
spot where she is most vulnerable. 


GOP ax is sharpened 
for Dean Acheson 


“I called Dean Acheson an s.0.b. 
in every county courthouse in my state.” 

The Republican who made this boast 
on Capitol Hill last week was not a can- 
didate in the Nov. 7 elections. But many 
of those who were had used the same 
tactics in their campaigns—and they were 
as convinced as he that they had a clear- 
cut mandate from the voters to get rid of 
Harry Truman’s Secretary of State. 

The ouster of Acheson, in fact, 
seemed to be shaping up as item No. 1 on 
the Republican agenda for the 82nd Con- 
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Still champ. A happy Taft sets the 
course for the GOP. (SEE: Ax) 


gress. To achieve it they had a powerful 
weapon: the shift in Senate committee 
seats brought about by the new 49-to-47 
party line-up in the new Congress. 

Strength in Committee. On the 
two committees dealing directly with the 
State Department, Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations, the GOP will nearly 
equal the Democrats. Instead of the pres- 
ent 13 Democrats and 8 Republicans on 
Appropriations, the 82nd’s probably will 
be 11 to 10. Instead of 8 to 5 on Foreign 
Relations, it will be 7 to 6. With such 
paper-thin margins and the help of a few 
anti-Acheson Democrats, the Republicans 
feel they will have little trouble getting 
rid of the Secretary. 

With Acheson as the principal target, 
the Republicans also indicated they 
would go after many other tenets of the 
Truman foreign policy. Appropriations 
for military aid would get a thorough 
screening; the Far Eastern policy would 
also get the fine-tooth treatment. And the 
Government’s loyalty program would cer- 
tainly get another going-over. 

Presidential Smile? In all these 
moves the man at the wheel would be 
Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft. Last week 
“Mr. Republican”—who could well be 
called “Mr. Congress”—returned to 
Washington after his sensational 430,000- 
vote majority at the polls. To a Presi- 
dential-size press conference of 150 re- 
porters, photographers, radio technicians 
and television cameramen he beamed his 
satisfaction over Republican gains. Blunt, 
straightforward and honest as ever, he 
made it clear that he will lead Congres- 
sional Republicans in continuing opposi- 
tion to the Administration. Obviously 
happy over his own election, he chuckled 
and replied with a resounding “Yes!” 
when asked if he would accept the 1952 
Republican Presidential nomination, 
should it be offered to him. 

Although Taft didn’t say so, it was 
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obvious that the Republicans would re- 
new their coalition with anti-Truman 
Democrats to force the Administration 
into a middle-of-the-road policy. The 
President has promised to resubmit the 
entire Fair Deal program in January. The 
82nd Congress will almost certainly lay it 
neatly and swiftly on the shelf. 


Mrs. Rosenberg, 
the manpower woman 


A New York career woman, hec- 
tically involved in a busy day, once heard 
about the work-load labor-relations ex- 
pert Anna M. Rosenberg rips through. 
“T think I'll go out and kill myself,” she 
said. . 

Last week “New York’s busiest 
woman” was in the middle of a new job— 
one that may keep her hopping more than 
ever. As new Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Mrs. Rosenberg has the highest 
post ever held by a woman in the mili- 
tary establishment. Among other things, 
she will co-ordinate the department’s 
manpower activities, which now are scat- 
tered among a handful of boards and 
agencies. 

One of her first decisions is expected 
to be on whether draftees will be used in- 
stead of volunteers to fill gaps in Air 
Force, Navy and Marine Corps ranks. 

Feminine and Tough. That’s an 
explosive subject with a number of gen- 
erals and admirals. But the petite, dis- 
armingly feminine dynamo has dealt with 
top brass before—as regional director of 
the War Manpower Commission in World 
War II and as FDR’s representative in 
Europe on demobilization personnel prob- 
lems. 

Coy and charming and given to out- 
landish hats, she can be tough as a team- 
ster—and use waterfront language if she 
has to. She once kept 100 conferees in 


People’s affairs 


The Government has_ been 
breezing along since 1941 selling 
“defense,” “war,” “victory” and 
“savings” bonds. Relatively few 
have been cashed in, but next year 
these World War II bonds start 
coming due. Not counting interest 
accumulated after June 30, 1950, 
the Treasury must pay out in the 
next five years: 

$1.6 billion 
$3.9 billion 
$6.7 billion 
$8.6. billion 
$7.4 billion 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $12,895,272,334 
The Government has spent 
since July 1 $13,685,886,231 

The Government 
$256,923,179,588 





Wide World 
Dynamo. Will Mrs. Rosenberg make 
things hum in Defense? (SEE: Woman) 


constant session for 30 hours to settle 
New York City’s longest strike of brewery 
workers. 

Mrs. Rosenberg was recommended 
by Defense Secretary George C. Marshall. 
Her appointment by President Truman 
will go to the Senate for confirmation in 
the session beginning Nov. 27. But she’s 
already at work in the third floor Penta- 
gon office formerly occupied by Paul H. 
Griffith, who resigned when his boss, 
Louis Johnson, was forced out of the 
Defense post. 

A possible result of her appointment 
may be more feminine faces in Defense. 
When she was regional director in New 
York for the Social Security Board, there 
was a preponderance of women employes. 
“Men bend over backward not giving 
women a chance,” she says, “so if women 
don’t give women a chance, it’s bad.” 

Friendly Enemies. In her busy ca- 
reer she’s had her share of opponents. 
The UMW once called her an “out-and- 
out Roosevelt politician” and a “person- 
nel director for millionaire department 
store owners.” Her labor relations and 
public relations clients included R. H. 
Macy and Co., I. Miller and Sons, East- 
man Kodak Co. and Nelson Rockefeller. 

Last summer she became manpower 
consultant to Chairman W. Stuart Sy- 
mington of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the AFL’s William 
Green grumbled “she is not a labor per- 
son.” The Detroit Free Press called her 
“an advocate of those soft and coddling 
policies which proved so harmful when it 
suddenly became necessary to fight a 
war.” 

Born in Hungary in 1902, Mrs. Ros- 
enberg came to the U.S. in 1912 with her 
parents. She grew up in New York’s 
Bronx, at 16 staved off a student strike 
against long military drill hours after 
school—and in the process got authori- 
ties to shorten the school day. Politics, 
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into which she plunged before she could 
vote, led her into social welfare work, 
labor mediation and public relations. In 
1919 she married Julius Rosenberg, a rug 
merchant. They have one son, Thomas, 30. 

The new defense job. will probably 
divorce her from her profitable New York 
business; in 1942 she came under Con- 
gressional fire because she was receiving 
$22,500. a year from private concerns 
while holding public office. Her new job 
pays $15,000 annually. 


For the record 


The President named Dr. Henry 
Garland Bennett, president of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Stillwater, to head the $34.5 bil- 
lion Point IV program for aid to unde- 
veloped areas. 

© @ Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer cleared Manchurian-born econo- 
mist Michael Lee of loyalty board 
charges that he was a poor security risk 
—and then fired him. Lee had been head 
of the Far Eastern division of the depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

e @ Nina (Honey Bear) Warren, 17, 
youngest daughter of California’s Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren, was assured by her 
doctors that she will eventually walk 
again. Nina was stricken with polio while 
her father was winning re-election to a 
third term. Meanwhile, another daughter, 
19-year-old Dorothy, suffered at least 
three broken ribs and a punctured lung 
in an auto accident not far from Sacra- 
mento last Sunday. 

e @ The seesawing race for governor 
of Michigan resulted in such confusion 
that a recount will be necessary to de- 
cide the winner—Governor G. Mennen 
Williams, Democrat, or former Governor 
Harry F. Kelly, Republican. At latest 
count Williams was ahead by a handful 
of votes. 


Acme 
Good report. Nina Warren learns she 
will walk again. (SEE: Record) 
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This is a good time to pause and 
to take a long, hard look at the state 
of our country. The distractions of the 
election are over, Thanksgiving has 
passed and in another month we shall 
begin another half-century. 

Almost anyone able to work can 
get a job. That’s good. Production 
capacity is higher than ever in the 
industries. That’s good. The combina- 
tion of widespread earning power and 
plenty of production—they are really 
but two sides of the same coin—is 
welcome news any time. 

The country reassured itself on 
Nov. 7 that the two-party system sur- 
vives, and that no majority is yet en- 
tirely ready to toboggan downhill into 
socialism and wreckage. The U.S. has 
not yet passed the point from which 
no return is possible. 

Clearly, the country has reasons 
to be hopeful. But the national health 
is by no means perfect, nor are all 
prospects rosy. 

* *% *% 



















































































An unpleasant, unprofitable and 
highly unwelcome affair in Korea re- 
fuses to clear up. 

Through five years of “peace” the 
Government has steadily spent more 
than it has taken in, and seems utterly 
unable to quit squandering. 

’ This spendthrift disease has per- 
sisted in the face of a Federal debt 
$256 billion big, plus enough other 
public debt to sink every American 
into a $1,850 hole. Meanwhile, infla- 
tion has dissolved 40¢ out of every 
dollar’s value. 

No one can be sure that a worse 
war will not break out any week. 
Therefore the country has got to re- 
build the machinery of defense. The 
atom bomb is suspended over every 
city, and no healthy young man can 
plan his future. 

























































x * * 


The picture is neither all black 
nor all bright. But one may say cor- 
rectly that the country faces threaten- 
ing, dangerous times filled with sober 
and serious difficulties and perplexing 
problems of the gravest nature. 

So critical a situation cannot be 
managed by the cheap arts of dema- 
goguery. This is a time to tell the 
people the truth, not a time to kid 
them along. 

Until and unless the skies clear, 
this is no time to divert money and 
energy into great schemes which do 
not help directly to strengthen de- 
fense; no time to offer delusions of 
plush ease and comfort to the public; 
no time to borrow anything from the 
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By Wheeler Mc Millen 


Is Mr. Snyder Kidding? 


Wide World 
Snyder. “Excess” is a tricky word. 


future except for defense. 

Nor should there now be the pur- 
suit of trick schemes to fool the people. 
The demand for an excess profits tax 
is a sample of such schemes. Every 
fair-minded person believes that taxes 
must rise when war expenditures go 
up; and that when “excess” profits 
are made from a war emergency, they - 
ought to be taxed if a way can be 
found to do it. 

Instead of holding down inflation, 
an “excess profits” tax, however, en- 
courages such inflationary steps as 
buying excessive supplies at any price, 
indulging in inefficient management 


_and spending money for imprudent 


purposes to avoid the tax. It is a dis- 
criminatory tax that is hard on grow- 
ing companies and easier on those with 
big base years. It labels profits as 
excess whether they have any relation 
to war or not. “Excess” is the trick 
word. The sound is right but the effect 
is not. Probably a forthright high tax 
on corporate earnings would be more 
honest and productive. By advocating 
the tax he has asked for, Treasury 
Secretary Snyder lays himself open 
to suspicion that he either does not 
understand taxes or that he believes 
the people will not understand this 
one. 
* *& & 

This, of course, is just one ex- 
ample of devious and dubious leader- 
ship. The country has a right to ex- 
pect only intelligent honesty from its 
public servants until we have pulled 
through these critical years. Then, 
perhaps, we can again afford the de- 
lights of demagoguery. 
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Wide World 


Mayor and Mrs. Impellitteri (top) with friends.* Have New Yorkers elected a myth? 


New York’s political miracle 


““‘Impy’’ Impellitteri becomes mayor of the nation’s 


largest city—but what is next? 


In front of graceful, Palladian- 
styled City Hall, thousands of New York- 
ers last week cheered the swearing-in 
ceremonies for their new mayor, Vincent 
Richard Impellitteri. These citizens, with 
hundreds of thousands of others, had, for 
the most part, bolted the Democratic 
Party to make Impellitteri the first man 
in New York’s long history to take over 
its highest office without benefit of an or- 
ganized party. 

Impellitteri, who had bolted the reg- 
ular Derhocratic Tammany organization, 
captured the imagination of New Yorkers 
with a fervor not seen since the days of 
the late, ten-gallon hatted Fiorello La 
Guardia. To the popular imagination, 
Impellitteri was a dark, slight David 
battling a Tammany Goliath. Had New 
Yorkers made a mistake and elected a 
myth? Many a knowing New Yorker, 
without campaign rancor, seriously be- 
lieved they had. Others, just as seriously, 
insisted that even if Impellitteri was not 
a political heavyweight to begin with, the 
job will make him into a champion. What- 
ever the answer—and only time can settle 
the question—there is no doubt that Im- 
pellitteri had been given the chance of a 
lifetime. 

Mayor in the Air. Last week, after 
hours of greeting well-wishers in his 
flower-decked office, Impellitteri slipped 
away from City Hall and into a Long- 
champs restaurant across the street. Vis- 
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ibly elated, but showing little sign of 
wear, he sipped a cup of coffee. An aide 
whispered: “He’s still up in the clouds.” 

Well he might be. Impellitteri’s elec- 
tion was a political miracle. Even mem- 
bers of his hard-working inner circle— 
spearheaded by fast-moving William J. 
Donoghue and smoothly efficient Harry D. 
Kingsbury—wonder aloud just how the 
trick was done. With a campaign fund 
measured in pennies, a staff small enough 
to sit comfortably in the average living 
room, and with the support of only three 
city district leaders, Impellitteri & Co. 
had marched forth to battle. The enemy 
was rich in money and manpower, with 
the prestige of the national Democratic 
Party behind it. Said Donoghue’s hand- 
some assistant John D. Tierney: “It’s 
never happened before and it'll never 
happen again. But, boy, was it fun!” 

The “fun” of administering a politi- 
cal thrashing to national Democratic 
Committeeman Ed Flynn and his hand- 
picked candidate, Judge Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, was a round-the-clock task. 

It was made even harder by political 
mud from the Pecora camp. Near the end 
of the campaign, the opposition began 
flinging charges of racialism, always an 
explosive element in polyglot New York. 
Jewish voters received postcards implying 
Impellitteri was anti-Semitic, Irish voters 


*Walter Shirley, Impellitteri’s campaign man- 
ager, and Mrs. Shirley. 





that he was anti-Irish. Silliest of all, 
Italians got cards saying Sicilian-born 
Impellitteri was anti-Italian. 

No. 2 Tough Spot. However stren- 
uous the campaign was, Impellitteri 
knows it will seem small-time compared 
to running the nation’s largest city. Out- 
side of the Presidency of the U.S., the 
$40.000-a-year job as mayor of New York 
is the biggest, toughest public adminis- 
trative spot in the land. 

Impellitteri—“Impy” to the public 
but “Vince” to his close friends—was 
born 50 years ago in the small Sicilian 
town of Isnello, which this week is cele- 
brating not only the triumph of its na- 
tive son but also the fact that it will 
soon get its first telephone. Impellitteri 
was a year old when his father, a poor 
cobbler, migrated to the U.S., settling in 
Ansonia, Conn. At 17 Impy descended 
on Manhattan, joined the Navy, served 
on a destroyer in World War I. Back in 
New York after the war, he attended 
Fordham University, graduating from its 
law school in 1924. 

Bit of Erin. It was while he was a 
law student and working at menial odd 
jobs that Impy met a pretty, blue-eyed 
Irish girl from Freeland, Pa. Two years 
later they were married. What Impy may 
have lacked in ambition was soon sup- 
plied by Elizabeth Agnes McLaughlin. 
She had the Irish love of politics, now 
tells friends she knew Vince was going 
into politics ever since she met him. 

During the campaign, she took a 
leave of absence from her job as secre- 
tary to a large law firm—a job she had 
held for 22 years—and acted as head- 
quarters office manager, dispatching 
workers all over the city’s five sprawling 
boroughs, typing and mapping political 
strategy way into the ni,ht. 

Last week, with a mauve pillbox hat 
resting lightly on her page-boy bob, trim 
46-year-old Betty Impellitteri moved 
briskly into Gracie Mansion, said, for the 
ears of millions of New York’s Irish 
voters, “there is still a wee bit of Irish,” 
in the mayor’s house. 

Up from Tammany. Much seems 
to have been made of the fact—particu- 
larly outside of New York—that Impellit- 
teri is a product of Tammany Hall. He is. 
No budding politician can hope to rise 
in New York’s Democratic Party without 
Tammany. For Tammany is the city’s 
Democratic Party. In its long history 
Tammany has produced some of the city’s 
most conscientious civic leaders—as well 
as some of its most brazen crooks. Im- 
pellitteri’s entry into politics was by way 
of an assistant district attorneyship in 
1929, after a brief few years with a 
private law firm. 

New Yorkers began to hear of him 
when, as president of the City Council, 
he took over the functions of mayor dur- 
ing O’Dwyer’s frequent absences. As 
affable and friendly as O’Dwyer was 
pugnacious and quick-tempered, Impel- 
litteri scooted about town attending din- 
ners and banquets and officiating at civic 
affairs. Kingsbury, who has been his ex- 
ecutive assistant for five years, attributes 
much of Impellitteri’s victory to the 
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friendships piled up at these activities. 

But the fact remains that Impellit- 
teri owed his political rise to the de- 
cisions of Tammany’s bosses. The bosses 
thought well of him—but not well enough 
to give him the mayoralty nomination. 
This estimation turned out to be a bless- 
ing in disguise. It kept Impellitteri out 
of the top inner councils, left him free 
of unholy taint between big-time politics 
and crime. 

Cleanup. Impellitteri made the 
most of “bossism, gangsterism and cor- 
ruption” in his campaign, attacked gam- 
bler Frank Costello’s affiliations with 
present Tammany leaders. One of his 
first acts after William O’Dwyer’s resig- 
nation was to fire the police commis- 
sioner, give the job to mountainous 
Thomas Murphy, the successful prosecu- 
tor of ex-State Department official Alger 


Hiss. Impellitteri ordered Murphy to> 


clean out the police department, into 
which gangsters and bookmakers had 
poured $1 million a year in graft. Mur- 
phy’s shakeup delighted the city and 
played no small part in electing Impel- 
litteri. 

Though Impellitteri quickly fash- 
ioned the “Experience Party” under 
which to wage his mayoralty fight, he in- 
sists he is still a Democrat. Since this 
means Tammany Hall, the key political 
question is: What is Impellitteri going 
to do with Tammany, with the leadership 
of Tammany chief Carmine de Sapio 
and the superleadership of Ed Flynn? 

Despite the fact that Tammany’s ex- 
ecutive committee endorsed De Sapio’s 
re-election to the city’s board of eleetions, 
he is almost sure to be ousted. Flynn 
wields power—Federal patronage power. 
But Impellitteri can still clean up Tam- 
many and strike up a working arrange- 
ment with Flynn. For Impellitteri will 
need the support of the Democratic or- 
ganization—particularly if he has his eye 
on the state’s governorship. But he also 
knows that no organization support is as 
potent as the support of the people. This 
is his trump card in any political poker 
game with Flynn. 





: . y A an 
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Lampoon. Artist sees Tammany kow- 
towing to rejected son. (SEE: Miracle) 
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Verdict. Ditch the drapes, or beboppers will be bopped. (SEE: 


Indignant Milwaukee 
batters bebop 


In the never-ending rear-guard 
battle against adolescents, American 
adults won a small but heartening skir- 
mish last week. In Milwaukee, long-suf- 
fering school authorities Jashed out at 
last, put the bee on bebop. 

For a year, parochial and public 
school teachers had been uneasily aware 
of growing student gangs almost as gaudy 
as the zoot-suiters of yesteryear and cer- 
tainly no more palatable. The distin- 
guishing dress of these teen-age toughies: 
rainbow-hued pants with a drape shape, 
sports jackets that would make a bookie 
blush and “ducktail” haircuts for boys; 
army field jackets, long, tight skirts, 
babushkas and suede shoes for girls. 

This strange attire had filtered down 
from the jive-dives of cities thousands of 
miles away—Harlem and Paris and 
Stockholm—where the high priests of be- 
bop only a few years ago brought into 
the world their weird and boneless music. 
Typified by the random trumpeting of 
one Dizzy Gillespie, this new variation 
of jazz was described soberly by its fans 
as “the music of protest.” 

Milwaukeeans could put up with a 
certain amount of sartorial eccentricity 
in their young. Trouble was, the kids 
began to act as crazy as their clothes. 
Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools, told 200 Cath- 
olic parents that bebop leaders slapped, 
kicked and pummeled club-members into 
performing “vicious or obscene acts,” 





Acme 


Milwaukee) 


One interracial group, he charged, com- 
pelled its girl-beboppers to have illicit 
relations with Negroes. 

The Red Angle. As if to say, “Who, 
me?”, Milwaukee’s unit of the Young 
Progressives of America promptly dis- 
tributed pamphlets to school children. In 
this Commie-concocted sheet, the kids 
could read that: “Teen-agers, beboppers, 
all young people in Milwaukee are being 
attacked. . . . Friendship among Negro 
and white people is being attacked as a 
danger instead of being encouraged... .” 

The schools cracked down. Teachers 
grabbed scissors, snipped at offensive 
ducktails, sent 30 children home to tidy 
up. Convening 50 student councilmen 
from 14 Roman Catholic schools, Mon- 
signor Goebel got them to ban “all dress 
that goes with bebops.” 

This week only an occasional still- 
smoldering bebopper could be heard to 
mutter: “Whatta buncha squares!” 


Slum clearance 


at the Golden Gate 


Thousands of tourists remember San 
Francisco’s rolling hills, placid bay and 
breath-taking Golden Gate as sights of 
incomparable beauty. Fresh ocean breezes 
blow away the fog, locomotive smoke is 
unknown and the morning sun falls upon 
a city bright and clean. But... 


Last week San Franciscans—who 
heartily agree with the above—were 
shocked by a blacker picture of their 
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city, painted by detailed census figures. 
In their community of 760,000, they 
learned, 25,000 occupied dwellings are 
substandard—unsafe or run-down. More 
than 21,000 of them have no shower, tub 
or inside flush toilet. 

Like many other U.S. cities, San 
Francisco has looked at the monumental 
task of cleaning up its slums—then shud- 
dered and pecked at the fringes. In their 
haste to rebuild after the disastrous 
earthquake and fire of 1906, builders 
and speculators tossed sensible planning 
to the winds. Their neglect left the city 
with many gingerbread wooden struc- 
tures and some of the worst slums in the 
nation. 

San Francisco authorities have been 
able to build few new housing develop- 
ments—a mere 1,741 dwelling units— 
since 1940. Others now under way will 
push the total to some 6,000 units within 
five years. 

But restoration of “blighted areas” 
is now getting the main attention of mu- 
nicipal authorities. Situated fn prime city 
locations, they cost the city staggering 
amounts of money in lost revenue and 
disproportionate expenditures. To ram 
home the facts to the public, the San 
Francisco Planning and Housing Associ- 
ation produced these figures, showing 
cost to the city per inhabitant: 

Law enforcement: Standard, 26¢; 
slum, $23.28. 

Health: 17¢ and $16.94. 

Welfare: 45¢ and $10.58. 

Juvenile delinquency: 45¢ and $2.10. 

Fire: $3.75 and $6.73. 

In the standard area the city collects 
more than $550,000 in taxes, pays out 
$86,000 in expenses. In the blighted area, 
income is $368,000, outgo $741,000. 

The San Francisco redevelopment 
agency, sparkplugged by ex-banker Mor- 
gan A. Gunst, has laid out a vast plan 
to rehabilitate a section of the city 
named Western Addition—280 blocks 
containing 80,000 people. First chunk to 
be tackled will be the Geary-Fillmore 
area, where 12,000 people live in slums. 

Too Big for the City. City officials 
point out that it would be virtually im- 
possible to finance such a project without 
Federal help. Though final costs have not 
been calculated, it is expected that the 
city will carry one third of the load, the 
U.S. Government two thirds. 


Millions—Maybe 


Philadelphia’s Garrett estate, goal 
of an estimated 26,000 squabbling claim- 
ants in the last 20 years, was settled last 
week—at least temporarily. 

Barring appeals from an orphan’s 
court ruling, it will be divided by banker 
Wilson Primm Kretschmar of Greenville, 
Miss., and Mrs,’ Constance Kretschmar 
Mock of Chicago. 

Each will receive $2 million, all that 
will remain of the $17 million estate— 
founded in colonial days by snuff-maker 
Levi Garrett—after state and Federal 
taxes are taken out. 
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1950 American Television Dealers and Manufacturers 


Uproar. A television ad stirs up a national rumpus. (SEE: Humiliated Children) 


America’s humiliated children 


TV slump produces a new low in advertising 


Television’s $2 million or more pro- 
motion campaign backfired with a bang 
last week. In full-page ads across the 
nation one morning suddenly appeared 
the saddened faces of a little boy and his 
sister. “There Are Some Things,” a ban- 
ner headline proclaimed somberly, “a Son 
or Daughter won’t tell you!” 

The trouble of the two miserable 
moppets, it turned out, was not something 
which happened behind the barn when 
the neighbor kids came over. It was much 
more fundamental to the world’s greatest 
democracy in mid-century. 

“Do you expect a seven-year-old to 
find words for the deep loneliness he’s 
feeling?” the ad demanded. “He may 
complain—‘the kids were mean and 
wouldn’t play with me!’ Do you expect 
him to blurt out... that he feels left 
out because he doesn’t see the television 
shows they see, know the things they 
know? 

“You can tell someone about a 
bruised finger. How can a little girl de- 
scribe a bruise deep inside? No, your 
daughter won’t ever tell you the humilia- 
tion she’s felt in begging those precious 
hours of television from a neighbor.” 

Mishehavior. Angelo Patri, a 
“noted behaviorist and authority on child 
guidance,” was added for further empha- 
sis: “Youngsters today need television for 
their morale as much as they need fresh 
air and sunshine for their health.” 

This fantastic piece of monumental 
bad taste, sponsored by the “1950 Amer- 
ican Television Dealers and Manufac- 
turers” also went on the air over 250 
radio stations. The industry was suffering 
a sales slump following the Federal Com- 


munications Commission order authoriz- 
ing the Columbia Broadcasting System to 
start color broadcasts on Nov. 20. (A Fed- 
eral court in Chicago last week issued a 
temporary restraining order pending a 
possible permanent injunction against the 
FCC order.) 

Hitting Bottom. The Methodist 
General Board of Education branded the 
ad “a new low in exploiting children.” 
Tide, trade magazine of the advertising 
business, said it was “a body blow [to 
advertising |.” 

Surprised Patri said he has. with- 
drawn his name from the ad, returned his 
$1,000 fee, but stuck to his guns: “I 
would much rather have my child at 
home looking at television than at a 
saloon [window] where he is told to get 
the hell away.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, quoted 
in the second, and much milder, of the 
five-ad series, told reporters the first was 
“horrible.” Vice-President S. J. Sehwinn 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising agency 
handling the TV account, admitted it was 
“ ‘out of bounds’” in taste but said the 
series would be completed. 

Mrs. Mary Morris Hogan of Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., one of many indignant 
parents writing the New York Times, had 
a common-sense comment. “When Mr. X 
leers and says, ‘Kiddies, call Ma from 
the kitchen to see this,” Mrs. Hogan 
wrote, “they answer in chorus, ‘Her name 
is Mother, she’s not in the kitchen, and 
she doesn’t want any.’ When the final 
box-top offer of the day comes into our 
home the children’s favorite retort is 
given: ‘Mother, tear off your head and 
send it in for two tin whistles.’ ” 
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Tito fears two enemies 


Yugoslavs ask U.S. aid as Russia growls 


and hungry peasants grumble 


Comrade Josip Broz, Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito, lives in a villa in the 
Dedinje suburb of Belgrade. From an 
over-sized office in this sprawling man- 
sion he wages his own private cold war 
with the Kremlin’s Joseph Stalin. 

To the left of Tito’s desk is a marble 
bust of Nikolai Lenin, the patron saint 
of all good Communists. On one wall is 
a huge oil painting of a 16th century 
peasant uprising—a reminder of Tito’s 
own peasant background—and of the 
consequences of arousing the hardy men 
of the soil who make up 75% of Yugo- 
slavia’s 16 millions. 

Under the painting is a copper con- 
tour map of the world, and spotted around 
the room, like toys in a nursery, are 
scale models of planes, ships and guns. 
These are grim reminders that Yugo- 
slavia’s quarrel with Russia may one day 
explode into a war which could spread 
across the surface of Tito’s copper map. 

Kremlin’s Enemy. The feud is in 
its third year. Gone far beyond all possi- 
bility of reconciliation, it has become, 
for the master of the Kremlin, a fight to 
the finish. The Cominform studied three 
ways to liquidate Tito: (1) murder, (2) 
war, from within or without, and (3) eco- 
nomic blockade. It chose blockade as the 
easiest, although slowest, method. 

From the start Tito has not worried 
about the consequences. “I thrive,” he 
says, “on trouble.” If trouble is the meat 
in Tito’s diet, he had more than he could 
chew last week. With winter coming on, 
the blockade—assisted by Yugoslavia’s 
worst drought in 50 years and other cir- 
cumstances—had Titoland on the verge 
of starvation. Tito was yelling “Uncle”— 
Uncle Sam, that is. 

The SOS was heard in Washington. 
There, for better or for worse, Tito, who 
has the biggest army in Europe outside 
Russia (an ill-equipped force of roughly 
400,000 men), is considered a potential 
ally in the global struggle against Stalin- 
ism. President Truman took note of 
Yugoslavia’s plight. In a message to key 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress, 
he expressed fear that the Tito govern- 
ment might fall, a cold-war casualty, 
without a shot being fired. To keep Yugo- 
slavia in the front line behind the Iron 
Curtain, the President urged the leaders 
to make aid to Yugoslavia one of the first 
items of business when Congress re- 
convenes Nov. 27. 

In the meantime, thousands of tons 
of flour, beans, dried eggs and Mexican 
canned beef were rushed to Yugoslavia 
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in an effort to forestall starvation. Pay- 
ment will be made out of Tito’s total 
export-import credit of $55 million. Yugo- 
slavia’s crisis is in good part a mess of 
Tito’s own making. When he moved in 
to set up a police state on the Russian 
pattern, Yugoslavia was an agricultural, 
food-exporting nation. Tito elected to 
tinker with the economy. He hoped to 
make Yugoslavia another Czechoslovakia, 
a Wyoming-sized industrial nation. 

By state edict, enforced by the secret 
police, he took farmers and mountaineers 
from the soil, put them into factories and 
mines. Russia, interested in Yugoslavia’s 
food production and not in its industrial 
potentiality, cracked down. Tito talked 
back and the feud was on. 

Russia clamped on the blockade, 
sealed off the Danube, cut off Yugoslavia’s 
trade with the Kremlin’s faithful satel- 
lites. Tito, who is outside the Marshall 
Plan, found it hard to do business with 
his suspicious neighbors in Western Eu- 
rope, soon began to feel the squeeze. 

His workers, toiling from 7 a.m. to 


dark six days a week, set records in min- 
ing coal, copper and lead; they built 
railways and roads. In the factories the 
emphasis was on heavy goods, and not 
on the essentials of a miserable way of 
life. In Belgrade it’s almost impossible 
to buy a toothbrush or a razor blade, and 
prices of essentials are far beyond the 
reach of workers who average $60 a 
month. Samples: shoes, $70 a pair; 
sugar, $4.50 a pound; cheap dresses, 
$32.85; eggs,_50¢ each. 

Paprika for Supper. To feed his 
workers, Tito kept making more and 
more demands on the peasants who re- 
mained on the land. But the farmers, 
short of manpower and tools, were unable 
to meet the higher quotas. The drought 
this year dumped figures for all crops to 
50-year lows. In the stalls at Banja Luka, 
on the edge of the farm belt, the only 
produce for sale one day was paprika and 
tiny tomatoes. Farmers slaughtered cattle 
for lack of corn for feed. 

Plagued by high taxes and angered 
by compulsory quota demands, fixed 
without regard for supplies available, the 
farmers showed signs of rebelling. Tito 
met the threat with widespread arrests. 
But rough stuff just won’t go with the 
men who till Yugoslavia’s soil. As one 
old peasant put it: “Whips without oats 
pull no wagons.” 

Tito is dealing with the men who 
helped him fight the Nazis. Their resis- 
tance was one of the turning points of 
World War IL. If they are driven too far 
they won’t hesitate to fight Tito. The 
master of Yugoslavia, the son of a peas- 
ant, must know that. And the painting on 
the wall of his office won’t let him forget. 





U.S. Air Force, Department of Defense 


Duel. The MIG (right) had edge in speed, but the Shooting Star won. (SEE: Jet) 


How to test a jet—the hard way 


Yanks outfight Russia’s best in first air duels 


Are Joe Stalin’s jet fighter planes 
better than ours? The answer to that is 
being given in aerial battles between 
American and Russian-made jets in sub- 
zero cold high over the Korean-Man- 
churian border. 

Lt. Russell Brown of Pasadena, 
Calif., flying an American F-80 Shooting 


Star, hooked up with a Russian MIG-15 
in history’s first jet dogfight. (MIG is a 
contraction of the last names of the de- 
signers, Artem I. Mikoyan and Mikhail 
I. Gurevich.) 

Red Acrobats. Brown and three 
other American jetsters had just com- 
pleted a strafing run. At 20,000 feet, they 
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spotted a flight of enemy jets across the 
Manchurian border. This is the story as 
Brown told it: 

“They were doing acrobatics—just 
yo-yoing around. Suddenly they came 
over at about 400 miles an hour. They 
were good-looking planes, all shiny and 
brand spanking new. I don’t think they 
wanted a fight, I think they meant to 
tease us to come over Chinese territory. 

“I climbed after one and he climbed 
away from me to the left. I cut inside 
him and let go with my guns, but he kept 
pulling ahead. I was doing 300 miles an 
hour. He was making 400. 

“Then he did a wing-over and dived 
for Manchuria. That was his big mistake. 
I followed him all the way down at 600 
miles an hour right on his tail. He finally 
caught fire . . . and exploded. I had to 
pull up when I saw the Yalu River in my 
gun sights... . If I had been flying the 
MIG-15 I could have gotten away. He 
had a full 100-mile-an-hour edge on me 
in speed.” 

Fighting six miles over Korea, other 
American pilots matched the success of 
the flier from Pasadena. As the week be- 
gan the Pentagon box score showed at 
least 20 MIGs shot down or damaged. 
American losses: none. This early in the 
game one conclusion was that American 
pilots were superior. They were getting 
in the knockout punches, although their 





Wide World 
Brown. In his gun sights, a MIG-15 and 
the Yalu River. (SEE: Jet) 


ships were outmatched in speed by the 
MIG, Russia’s best jet. 

Sabre in Reserve. The Yanks were 
flying the Shooting Star and the Navy’s 
Panther. Both of these jets have speeds 
of 600 mph plus. But our best jet, the 
new F-86 Sabre, has yet to see action over 
Korea. The Sabre, with swept-back wings 
like the MIG, is at least 50 mph faster 
than the Shooting Star. 


OVERSEAS WIT 





Recently the Russians requested 
that the Rumanians furnish the slave 
labor camps in Russia with more work- 
ers. The Rumanians refused. 

“Okay,” said the Russians, “then 
send us all your former Fascists.” 

“Yes, but then we would be left 
without an army,” came the reply. 

“Okay, give us all the Jews.” 

“But then we would be left with- 
out a government and architects.” 

“In that case send us all the re- 
- actionaries in Rumania.” 


The Rumanians answered, “But 


'Y WESTERN COUNTRIES LACK 
SUBTLETY IN DEALING WITH ASIA” 
—PANDIP NEHRU 


then the country would be left without 
people.” —Housspaper, Cairo, Egypt 
* * # 


An advertisement in an English 
newspaper says: “Mrs. Brown having 
cast off clothing of all description in- 
vites inspection.”—Toronto Telegram. 

* * * 


An aged, bearded Jew stood in a 
crowded bus that was making its way 
through traffic from Jaffa to Tel Aviv. 
A 10-year-old Sabra [native-born Israeli 
noted for his apparent lack of respect], 





New approach? 
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Korean winter— 
a vicious foe 


A new enemy swooped down on 
the United Nations ground forces in 
Korea. The Reds were playing now-you- 
see-us, now-you-don’t, but Old King Win- 
ter attacked in force. As the thin line in 
GI thermometers dropped to 22° below, 
60-mile Siberian winds and 12-foot snow 
drifts slowed the northern advance to a 
shivering snail’s pace. 

Jeeps and trucks stalled everyhere. 
Men chopped trees and telephone poles 
for bonfires, huddled in chilled groups 
cursing the cold. Some units had ad- 
vanced too fast and outrun their supplies. 
They spent two days in a 20th century 
Valley Forge until heavy parkas and arc- 
tic shoe-pacs could be brought from the 
rear. Medics kept busy thawing frozen 
hands and feet. 

On Monday, the Seventh Division’s 
17th regiment reached the Manchurian 
border near the town of Hyesanjiu. What 
happens now? 

Said Col. Herbert B. Powell, regi- 
mental commander: “We plan to... 
pull back and entrench. My orders are 
indefinite. But if they fire across the 
[Yalu] river at us, we'll shoot hell out 
of them.” 


unable to reach the straps to balance 
himself, was hanging on to the man’s 
beard for support. The old man bore 
the burden patiently for a while, then 
finally said, “Boy, do you mind letting 
go of my beard?” 
“What’s the matter?” answered the 
Sabra, “Are you getting off here?” 
—Davar, Tel Aviv 
* 8 
A sailor was telling a gray-haired 
old lady of all his harrowing experi- 
ences in the Korean war. She listened 
with bulging eyes as he described them. 
“One day,” he went on, “I looked 
over the ship’s rail, just off the Korean 
coast, when I saw a torpedo coming 
straight for our ship... .” 
“My goodness,” cried the old lady, 
“I do hope it was one of ours.” 
—New Liberty Magazine, Canada 


* * * 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

In America, a prize of $5,000 was 
promised to any person inventing a 
machine that would put everybody to 
sleep. The winner is said to be a man 
who sent a small radio receiver that 
could be tuned in only to the Voice of 
America broadcasts. 

—Svet Prace, Czech Communist paper 


After experiments made by Pro- 
fessor Michurin, the famous Russian 
environmental biologist, in cross-breed- 
ing a giraffe and a cow, the Russians 
have developed a new animal which 
grazes in the satellites and is milked in 
Moscow. 
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Pathfinder-Acheson 


Home is a DP camp. For Buddhist Kurmidov Basan, the chief priest’s ashes; for the children, little hope. (SEE: Kalmucks) 


Kalmucks are remnants of remnants 


Genghis Khan’s warriors join the millions of DPs 


Sensitive Sandsche Stepanov, 47, 
graduate of Prague’s Charles University, 
master of five languages and ward of the 
International Refugee Organization, is a 
Kalmuck and proud of it. The Kal- 
mucks—in the Tartar language the word 
means “remnant”—are direct descendants 
of the warriors of Genghis Khan. 

Seven hundred years ago the Great 
Khan’s armies marched out of the an- 
cient city Karakorum, high in the Mon- 
golian plateaus, on a murderous con- 
quest. The empire they created stretched 
from Manchuria to today’s Iron Curtain 
countries in Eastern Europe. When that 
empire crumbled three centuries later, 
some Kalmucks migrated from their 
Asiatic homeland to southern Russia. 

Today the last of the Kalmucks in 
Europe—a pitiful 700 displaced persons 
—live in dank IRO camps in southern 
Germany. 

The Kalmucks are shunned by the 
West because of their Asiatic origin. 
Returning to their adopted land, the 
USSR, would mean extermination, be- 
cause they have fought the Soviets in one 
way or another for 30 years. The Ger- 
mans consider them “inferiors” and are 
loath to give them jobs. 

Bolshevik Massacre. Stepanov, a 
leader among the last of the Kalmucks, 
has been a man without a country since 
he was 17. A stocky 5 feet 10 inches, he 
has jet black hair and flat-nosed Mongo- 
loid features inherited from his Kalmuck 
parents, wealthy farmers in the Don 
River country of southern Russia. In 
1920, the Bolsheviks swept down on the 
350,000 Kalmucks living in the Don 
basin, slaughtered thousands. Other 
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thousands drowned trying to escape 
across the Black Sea. A handful escaped 
into the Balkans. Stepanov was one.* He 
fled from his native village near Rostov, 
went to Prague, got a law degree, mar- 
ried, raised a family. 

But World War II caught up with 
Stepanov and again he was forced to flee 
the Russians. His family disappeared, 
left no trace. Since 1945, Stepanov’s 
“home,” in the loosest sense of the 
word, has been a drab camp at Ingol- 
stadt, a onetime Wehrmacht barracks. 
Other Kalmucks are at nearby DP 
camps. 

Unaccountably cheerful and indus- 
trious, the Kalmucks are model DPs 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


THE UNITED States 


OF INOONESIA 





Irian. A last-ditch empire for the Dutch. 
(SEE: New Guinea) 


among the 200,000 IRO hopes to settle 
in foreign countries. Although they live 
in a Christian land, they still remain 
true to Buddhism, the faith of their 
forefathers. Their spiritual leader is 
Kurmidov Basan, a 63-year-old priest 
who holds regular services in camp 
chapels. In 30 years of fleeing oppres- 
sion, he has managed to hang on to a 
300-year-old tapestry and a reliquary 
containing the ashes of Arkad Lama, 
high priest of the Kalmucks in the Don, 
now dead 56 years. 

Bad News. In August the Kalmucks 
celebrated their first good fortune in 
three decades of wandering. Through 
IRO, a group of Paraguayans agreed to 
bring all the Kalmucks to the new world 
as farmers. Each group of four Kal- 
mucks was to receive 50 acres of land, 
a house, a cow, a horse, and 15 chickens. 
The good news called for a party in each 
camp. Happy Kalmucks zipped through 
ancient tribal dances and vodka flowed 
freely as they broke their Buddhist ban 
on alcohol. But before the first con- 
tingent could move out on schedule in 
mid-September, the Paraguayans ran into 
what IRO reported were “unexpected 
difficulties.” The Kalmucks are still in 
Germany, with hopes for the future at a 
new low. 


Another Dutch empire 
in New Guinea 


Second largest island in the world 
is New Guinea, half Dutch and half Aus- 
tralian. Shaped like a turkey, it lies 
about 100 miles north of Australia with 
its head in the East Indies and its tail 
in the Pacific. The tail or eastern half, 
is run by the Australians, part as a 
United Nations trust territory, part as the 
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colony Papua. The head—called lrian— 
is all the Dutch have left of a fabulous 
East Indies empire that was taken over 
by the new United States of Indonesia 
last year. Despite Indonesian claims on 
the island (pop. 228,000), the Dutch 
have rolled up their sleeves and turned 
to New Guinea, hoping to salvage some- 
thing out of 300 years of empire building 
in the Far East. 

Last week Hollandia, or Humboldt 
Bay, and Biak—names that many an ex- 
GI remembers with great distaste—were 
packed with Hollanders, half-castes and 
Indonesian refugees. They were building 
stone jetties and docks, ripping bull- 
dozers through a maze of trees and brush 
to hack out badly needed roads. The 
Dutch made the wilds of Borneo livable 
and now they think they can do the same 
with their 135,200 square miles of New 
Guinea. 

Talking About the Weather. The 
climate is one of the wettest in the world. 
As one weary Hollander put it: “The 
rainy season is only four months long, but 
it rains the other eight months too.” 
Food is the big problem. The soil in the 
western half is mostly clay and sand. The 
low mountains of the Vogelkop (Bird’s 
Head) peninsula have few trees and the 
heavy rains erode the hillside soil. Even 
in the heavily-forested interior there is 
almost no edible meat. The most common 
source among the natives who live there 
is human flesh. 

Unlike the industrious Indonesians, 
who helped the Dutch in Java and Bor- 
neo, the native New Guineans are useless. 
They still live in the Stone Age. As late 
as 1938 an expedition discovered a tribe 
of 60,000 never before seen by white 
men. Sorcery dominates their lives. Light- 
ning and thunder are personal enemies; 
all illness is a “sending” from an enemy. 

Costly Jungle. With all the head- 
aches involved, why are the Dutch going 
to such lengths to develop a malaria- 
ridden jungleland? Why did they recently 
shell out 20 million guilders ($5.2 mil- 
lion) and promise as much again next 
year, to build up Hollandia, the capital? 

The answer can be found in New 
Guinea’s raw materials. Completely un- 
tapped are rich sources of wood, copra, 
petroleum and coal. To boot there are 
heavy deposits of gold, zinc, lead and 
copper. The island is also suited for cul- 
tivating quinine, palm oil and rubber. 
Enough, the Dutch hope, to put Holland’s 
shaky economy, hard hit by the surrender 
of the Indies, back on its feet. 

Developing Irian is one thing. Keep- 
ing it is another. Last January, Indo- 
nesia’s volatile President Sukarno said 
New Guinea would be incorporated in 
independent Indonesia “before the last 
sunset falls this year.” 

Both sides have agreed to try to 
settle the issue at a conference which 
opened this week at The Hague. But, pre- 
dicts one Hollander, the conferees “will 
find out what they already know—that 
they can’t reach an agreement.” New 
Guinea may cause shooting to start again 
in the South Pacific. But the Dutch are 
willing to risk it. 
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Symbol of disagreement 


Francisco Franco rules Spain—and Spain 


dominates the map of Europe 


After an extensive trip through 
Spain, Associate Editor Robert D. Mc- 
Millen tells why geography is more im- 
portant to the anti-Communist world than 
Franco’s theories of government. 


Francisco Paulino Hermenegildo 
Teodulo Franco is in his fourteenth year 
as boss of Spain. El Caudillo (the lead- 
er) lives at El Pardo, nine miles out of 
Madrid, in a huge palace built by 
Charles V in 1543 as a hunting lodge. 

Pink-cheeked, rotund, short (about 
5 feet 4 inches), he is a case in point 
that great power can come in small 
packages. As Chief of the State he has 
almost life-and-death say over Spain’s 28 
millions. He also is Generalissimo of the 
Spanish army, Prime Minister, and boss 
of the Fascist-tagged Falange, Spain’s 
only legal political party. No man alive, 
except Joseph Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, 
wields greater power. 

A navy man’s son who found his 
career in the army, Franco once told a 
group of cadets: “It must not be for- 
gotten that he who suffers, conquers; and 
that daily resisting and conquering is 
the school of triumph and is the road to 
heroism of tomorrow.” 

El Caudillo graduated summa cum 
laude from the “school of triumph.” It 
took a good deal of resisting and con- 
quering to put him where he is today. 
And luck played its part. Early in the 
Spanish Civil War, Gen. José Sanjurjo 
was killed in a plane crash. Franco re- 
placed him as commander in chief of the 
Nationalists. With substantial support 
from Hitler and Mussolini, he drove on 
to victory and El] Pardo. 

Franco, who will be 58 on Dec. 4, 





lives a simple life, works harder than 
many chief executives. He eats sparingly 
but still manages to put on weight. In a 
nation where a taste for cigarettes and 
wine is acquired early in life, Franco is 
a nonsmoker, a teetotaler. In his private 
office he works at a desk piled high with 
state documents. Since the war in Korea 
broke out there has been space on the 
tapestry-covered walls for a map of Ko- 
rea so he can follow the military cam- 
paign. 

Ask the Boss. Friday is when his 
cabinet ministers ride out from Madrid 
for their weekly meeting with El Cau- 
dillo. These meetings are usually all-day 
affairs, with time out only for luncheon. 
Each minister outlines the problems of 
his office, but the decisions are invariably 
made by Franco. 

Recent El Pardo meetings have dealt 
with a fair share of bad news—crop 
failures, Spain’s sagging economy, United 
Nations coolness toward the Franco gov- 
ernment. 

But last week the El Pardo con- 
ferees had a striking piece of good news 
from the United States. It meant that 
Franco would get the one thing he 
needs most—dollars—to mend his eco- 
nomic fences. 

On Aug. 28, Congress approved a 
$62.5 million loan to Spain. But despite 
the action on Capitol Hill, President 
Truman and his Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, insisted the Franco regime 
would get no American loans. Last week 
the Administration did a complete about- 
face. The Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration announced that immediate 
aid would go to Spain. 

What caused the sudden change of 
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Pyrenees pass. Road and rails skirt Andorra as they twist from France to Spain. 
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Behind the barrier. On the Iberian peninsula men and goods follow rivers, fly from plateaus, flow through fine ports. 


heart in Washington? The simplest 
answer to that might be the one that 
invariably crops up when you start ask- 
ing questions about Spain, whether in 
Washington, London, Paris, Barcelona, 
Madrid or Lisbon: “Look at the map.” 

Spain, because of its fervid anti- 
communism and its geographic location, 
cannot be ignored in these violent days 
when the world is splitting in two. 

Friendly Portugal. In Lisbon you 
inquire: “Why should the U.S. and West- 
ern Europe bother with Spain when our 
relations with Portugal are so good?” 
That’s an easy one. Despite centuries 
of staunchly-defended independence 
(with Great Britain watching over it 
like a big brother), Portugal exists in the 
shadow of Spain. If an enemy swallows 
Spain, Portugal will be the next course. 
Just look at the map! 

With the possible exception of 
Switzerland, the Iberian peninsula has 
the best natural defense lize in Europe— 
the Pyrenees. This 270-mile mountain 
range, its 11,000-foot peaks whitened by 
snow and glaciers, rears up squarely 
between Spain and the rest of Europe. 
Crossed by four railways and seven 
roads, all but one of its central passes 
are more than 5,000 feet high. Only at 
Roncesvalles (3,648 feet) and at the 
seaward ends of the mountains could 
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hostile troops find even a comparatively 
low passage. 

Of 75 passes, less than a double 
handful can accommodate wheeled equip- 
ment; less than 30 can be traversed by 
horses. The rest can be crossed on foot 
under favorable conditions. Even such a 
heavily traveled pass as the one between 
La Tour de Carol in France and 
Puigcerda in Spain, skirting Andorra, is 
so narrow it looks as if it could be de- 
fended by an angry mountain goat (see 
photo). 

Current military thinking discards 
the idea of amphibious landings, such as 
Normandy, in atomic warfare. Therefore, 
we cannot afford to be pushed off the 
Continent in another Dunkerque. 

If Russia could push to the Rhine 
and beyond, Spain would be our last re- 
sort. At sea, westward-moving Russia 
would find Spain the stopper in the 
Mediterranean bottle. Spain, the British 
fort of Gibraltar and Spanish Morocco 
are strong hands on the Mediterranean 
throat. 

There’s an old saying: “Africa be- 
gins at the Pyrenees.” And Africa would 
be a big, accessible supply base in a 
European war. 

Besides five good harbors in the 
Balearic and Canary Islands, Spain 
possesses excellent ports on the main- 


land. On the Mediterranean, Barcelona 
and Valencia dominate the import and 
export trade, respectively. A southwest- 
ern port, Cadiz, possesses a good deep 
bay, and even Seville can take 300-foot 
ocean-going ships. In the northwest, 
closest to us, are Vigo, La Coruna and 
El Ferrol, Franco’s birthplace. Together 
the harbors of La Coruna and El Ferrol 
would make a splendid wartime naval 
operating base. 

The Fleets Are In. Up on the 
north coast Bilbao and Santander are 
fine industrial ports. Scattered elsewhere 
are the smaller, but important, ports of 
Tarragona, Alicante, Cartagena, Al- 
meria, Malaga, Algeciras, Tarifa, Huelva, 
Pontevedra, Villagarcia, and Gijon. 
Villagarcia at one time sheltered the 
French, German and British fleets 
simultaneously. 

The Spanish navy may be small, 
but it’s a “good pre-World War II navy.” 

The Spanish air force, like the navy, 
is negligible in world terms. The big 
commercial airfields, such as the mag- 
nificent one near Madrid, can carry al- 
most anything that flies. Iberia, the gov- 
ernment airline, gives excellent service, 
despite the fact that some of its equip- 
ment is old. Its safety record is one of 
the best in the world. 

The army is another matter. It con- 
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sists of 22 divisions, about 300,000 to 
350,000 men, all equipped “in one way 
or another.” This force might easily be 
doubled in time of war. 

How good is this fighting force? 
“Military cemeteries indicate the will to 
fight,” says one observer, “and there are 
plenty of them in Spain.” 

The Spanish army needs vehicles. 
Its equipment is more obsolete than ob- 
solescent. Munitions manufacturing could 
be improved. Electronic equipment is in 
poor shape. Education and morale are on 
low levels, the latter due in good part 
to low pay scales. 

Just the same, the Spaniards believe 
their nation and Western Germany are 
the only two countries on the continent 
that will fight the Communists. They 
have great admiration for our efforts in 
Korea and they think the British will 
fight. The French are, in the opinion of 
some Spaniards, “a castrated race of 
effeminate men who won’t defend them- 
selves.” 

No Ambassador. If Spain is im- 
portant to us from a military standpoint, 
why was President Truman reluctant to 
lend money? One reason may be that the 
Administration followed the U.N.’s 1946, 
line that the Franco government is dic- 
tatorial and not representative of the 
Spanish people. We have, all along, 
recognized the Franco regime, but we 
have only a chargé d’affaires, not an 
ambassador, in Madrid. By diplomatic 
custom, a chargé cannot have easy access 
to the head of the government to which 
he is accredited, but can have daily con- 
tact with the foreign minister. Our chargé 
—blunt, outspoken Paul Culbertson— 
goes hunting with top Spanish officials 
and gets along extremely well with them. 

Portugal, which has maintained a 
highly successful “dictatorship by con- 
sent” under Prime Minister Antonio 
Salazar since 1932, we honor with an 


Spanish Tourist Givens 
Farmer. He needs nitrogen to restore 
the fertility of his land. 
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ambassador—Lincoln MacVeagh, a bril- 
liant diplomat. 

Franco epitomizes the country’s idea 
that Spanish spirituality and United 
States materialism must be combined to 
save the world, with the former pre- 
dominating. In the Canary Islands on 
Oct. 26 Franco said: “Just as we have 
been the first to initiate the anti-Com- 
munist movement which the world is now 
going through, we have also been the 
initiators in the political-social field. We 
have been proclaiming to the world for 
14 years now that we are in a social 
era in which the old systems are in- 
effectual; we have been carrying out for 
14 years now the realization of our social 
projects always under the sovereignty of 
the spirit, and based upon our own tradi- 


In Franco’s view, all the world is 
out of step but Spain. 

The United States, though, is get- 
ting a good press. One American official 
summarizes it: “Spain accepts our good 
intentions everywhere else in the world 
except Spain, but you can make a good 
case for friendliness toward the U.S.” 

Helpless Opposition. The chances 
for a change in the government are nil. 
“Tremendous masses of the people are 
opposed to Franco,” a student on the 
spot says, “but there’s no alternative at 
present.” Besides, the burden of bureauc- 
racy is nothing new in Spanish history. 

The CIC—Committee of Co-ordina- 
tion of the Interior—is a loose alliance 
of Socialists, Anarchists and Monarchists 
both outside and inside Spain. There are 
other groups but none of them is effec- 
tive, since they dare not consolidate. 

Franco’s power depends on three 
things—the army, the Catholic Church 
and the Falange. Franco, when he came 
in during the civil war, had the army. 
He found the mass power of the Church 
ready at hand. And the original Falange 
party, developed during 1932-36 to im- 
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Toledo street. Tractors on rubber tires may soon relieve Spain’s weary horses. 


prove Spain, is credited in some circles 
as the catalyst that saved Spain from 
50 years—instead of 5—of disruption. 

Perhaps the greatest fact about the 
individual Spaniard is that he belongs 
to the Catholic Church. Of 28 million 
Spaniards, not more than 10,000 are 
Protestants. Spain is conscious of the 
bitter hatred many Protestants have for 
its “injustices” to non-Catholics, but the 
Spaniard figures: “Why all the fuss? If 
Protestantism existed in Spain, we’d give 
it some attention.” From his viewpoint 
a Protestant is a heretic, and therefore 
not a true Spaniard. Individually, the 
Spaniard is quite tolerant, but Prot- 
estant churches and organizations do 
have a hard time holding their own in 
Spain. 

Spain is really composed of 7 to 12 
countries and there is no such thing as 
a Spaniard. Franco has brought some 
unification, but as one long-time resident 
puts it: “Anything you say about Spain 
is both true and false.” 

Fertilizer Needed. Supposedly, 
every tillable acre is in cultivation, but 
the land has become impoverished, peo- 
ple are hungry, and for over a decade 
Spain has not been self-sufficient in 
wheat. It has had to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of its income for grain, 
dipping into precious gold reserves. Many 
observers believe it should trade gold and 
dollars not for wheat but for three things 
that would help Spain help itself—anitro- 
gen fertilizer, machinery (it has only 
8,000 tractors) and improved seed. A pro- 
gram of irrigation and hydroelectric 
power should follow. 

Spain must develop agriculture be- 
fore anything else, but the Franco gov- 
ernment emphasized industry first. 

Students of economics say it will 
take many years to develop a skilled labor 
pool, which will depend partly on reduc- 
ing the high rate of illiteracy (varying 
from 20% in some cities to 80% in the 
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more backward areas). American em- 
ployers speak highly of Spaniards as 
workmen. When well instructed they 
make top-grade mechanics. Spain stands 
out as a producer of electrical equipment, 
and her telephone system is possibly the 
best in Europe. Workers in a Madrid fac- 
tory making delicate telephone equipment 
have the best production rate of any such 
plant in Europe. 

No Strikes. Spanish labor relations 
are handled through 26 vertical syndi- 
cates to which 9 million employes and 
employers belong—and pay dues. Deci- 
sions on wages, prices and rationing are 
made by government decree. The right to 
strike is denied by law and by police 
action. This infuriates the British labor 
government and our own CIO and AFL, 
one reason why our own Government finds 
it unpopular to play ball with Spain. 

What, then, is the balance sheet? 

Should we give Spain greater recog- 
nition than we do now, as urged by such 
Congressional leaders as Senator Pat 
McCarran (D.-Nev.) and Senator Harry 
P. Cain (R.-Wash.) both of whom have 
observed conditions on the spot? Should 
Spain get more attention because it is a 
prime opponent of communism and there- 
fore of Russia? Because its geographic 
position is of extreme strategic impor- 
tance to us in the event of a Russian move 
in Western Europe? Because of cultural 
ties with our good Latin American 
friends? Because we just don’t like to 
see a proud and fine people go hungry 
when a little help could do so much? 
We feed Yugoslavia and pamper Tito, a 
Communist dictator; why neglect Spain 
and snub Franco, an anti-Communist dic- 
tator? 

Should we ignore Spain because in 
a shooting war it would be on our side 
anyhow? Because it has a government 
that does not truly represent the people? 
Because its ideas of religious freedom and 
civil rights irritate our sense of justice? 

We have to make our choice, and 
perhaps pay our money. But first—“Look 
at the map.” 





Keystone 
McCarran and Franco. The Senator 
wants to aid his host’s country. 
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Another grandiose plan 


During World War I there was a 
saying that “old soldiers never die.” 
It would apply, with a great deal more 
truth, to Government agencies. 

When the Marshall Plan was first 
announced as a four-year emergency 
measure, few people were so naive as 
to believe that it would be voluntarily 
wound up in 1952, as scheduled. The 
will to live grew stronger as the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration 
became firmly established, with thou- 
sands of employes in Washington and 
all over Western Europe. 


* x 


The effort to continue ECA, in 
one form or another, became definite 
with President Truman’s Point IV pro- 
gram for the development of economi- 
cally backward areas. 

It was suggested that as Western 
Europe recovered, ECA might expand 
its operations in other parts of the 
world, thus keeping all or most of its 
staff on the Federal payroll. But the 
last Congress blocked that idea by 
questioning the practical utility of 
Point IV and making only a token ap- 
propriation. 


% 


Eight months ago President 
Truman put the problem of perpetu- 
ating ECA into the hands of Gorton 
Gray, North Carolina publisher and 
Secretary of the Army from June 1949 
to March 1950. Gray has come up 
with a solution more grandiose than 
surprising. Mr. Truman says the Gray 
Report “deserves the attention and 
study of all citizens.” This it will not 
get, for it is heavy and complicated 
reading. 

The gist of this report, however, 
is crystal-clear. It proposes that some 
Marshall Plan aid to Western Europe 
shall be continued “for another three 
or four years” and suggests in addi- 
tion that upwards of $1 billion a year 
be appropriated for aid to “unde- 
veloped areas” abroad, thus tying 
Point IV in with Marshall Plan con- 
tinuation. The report intimates that 
ECA is the proper agency to handle 
the contemplated program, provided 
it is tied in more closely with the De- 
partment of State. 


x 


One out of many possible illus- 
trations will show the ingenuity of the 
Gray Report. When ECA was estab- 
lished the American people were told 
that the problem was how to close the 
“dollar gap,” caused by the inability 
of Western Europe to sell to the 
United States goods equal in value to 
the supplies it needed—or wanted— 
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Gray. Elections precede 
from us. The essence of the Marshall 
Plan was to supply Europe with Amer- 
ican goods it could not afford to buy. 
In effect, the American taxpayer pro- 
vided the dollars that Europe lacked. 

Now, however, the dollar gap is 
closed. Since the start of the Korean 
war we have been selling less‘to Eu- 
rope, and buying more. So Gray sets 
up another objective. He says Europe 
is currently selling us so much that 
there is risk of inflation “over there.” 
To prevent this we must continue to 
give aid—because we may be buying 
too much from Europe. From the tax- 
payer's viewpoint it is heads-you-lose 
and tails-they-win. : 

= * 


The Gray Report was com- 
pleted some weeks ago, but it was de- 
cided not to publish it until after the 
election. It was feared that some vot- 
ers might be alienated by the theory 
that, regardless of dollar gap or dol- 
lar surplus in other lands, the Gov- 
ernment should go on pumping dollars 
to all parts of the globe. 

So the report was released for 
publication on Nov. 13. But in the 
meantime the voters had registered 
considerable doubt as to the economic 
and political wisdom of the Truman 
Administration. Clearly, the 82nd 
Congress will have a lot of questions 
to ask before it adopts Gray’s plan for 
a permanent Department of Foreign 
Aid and Assistance. 

Several outwardly attractive pack- 
ages, labeled Brannan Plan, Ewing 
Plan and Spence Plan, have already 
been laid on the shelf, to the chagrin 
of the indefatigable planners in Wash- 
ington. There is room on that shelf for 
this latest plan also. Its prospects are 
as gray as its name. 
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Floating bases in the Arctic? 
Air Force finds huge ice islands near North Pole 


The Arctic Ocean “milk run” is 
one of the loneliest jobs in the U.S. Air 
Force. It’s a 16-hour flight over a 3,490- 
mile circuit at the desolate top of the 
world. But out of it last fortnight came 
the report of an important find: There are 
“islands,” perhaps of vast strategic value, 
afloat in the polar sea. 

The 375th Reconnaissance Squadron, 
stationed at bleak Eielson base near Fair- 
banks, Alaska, first spotted them. Every 
other day a crew, bundled warmly for 
sub-zero operations, takes off for the 
North Pole. Its mission: to gather weather 
data 18,000 feet aloft for use in the criti- 
cal Alaskan defense area and in long- 
range forecasting back in the States. 

On Nov. 12 the 375th Squadron com- 
pleted its 375th round-trip polar flight. 
Two days earlier, in Washington, D. C., 
its commanding officer, Lt. Col. Joseph D. 
Fletcher, startled the Alaskan Science 
Conference with his report on floating ice 
islands. “There can be no question,” he 
said, “that they offer safe, stable plat- 
forms on which semipermanent camps 
could be established.” 

Bigger than Icebergs. These are 
no ordinary icebergs, which are irregu- 
larly contoured and much smaller. Nor 


are they sea ice, usually only 6 to 12 feet 
thick and subject to buckling, cracking 
and dangerous summertime melting. 
(Wise explorers who floated on sea ice 
always divided their supplies into several 
caches so they wouldn’t be stranded with- 
out survival rations.) 

The islands found by the 375th are 
huge and staggeringly thick. Based on 
the fact that about one-eighth of a floe 
rides above the surface, they were esti- 
mated to be at least 200 feet from top 
to bottom. The smallest was 7 miles wide 
and 15 long; the largest was 18 by 20 
miles, or slightly bigger than Guam. 

“The search is very inefficient,” ad- 
mitted the windburned, 30-year-old me- 
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teorologist from Shawnee, Okla. That’s 
because clouds hang below the planes in 
summer, and night lasts all winter. Last 
May, when he told his crews to keep an 
eye out for massive floes like those that 
break off the Antarctic icecap, he felt 
the chances were slim. Icecaps form only 
over land, and there is no land at the 
North Pole. 

However, observers did sight three 
floating islands through lucky breaks in 
the clouds between July and October. 
Two were about 250 miles from the Pole, 
the third about 900. Fletcher expects bet- 
ter hunting next March and April when 
daylight returns and Arctic skies are still 
relatively cloud-free. 

Around the Circuit. He believes 
the ice leviathans probably were formed 
along real, stone-and-dirt islands border- 
ing the polar sea. Broken loose above 
the shoreline by a gale-driven storm tide, 
they would be cast adrift by suddenly 
shifting winds. Most chunks float slowly 
toward the warmer North Atlantic and 
melt. But some apparently are driven into 
a giant eddy stretching some 700 miles 
from the waters above Alaska to a point 
near the Pole. Trapped, they move about 
two miles a day, complete this bleak 
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Ice island. Beneath the low-hanging clouds, a floating Guam. (SEE: The Arctic) 


journey around the eddy in four to six 
years, and start over again. This keeps on 
until the ice islands melt (2 to 3 feet an- 
nually) or escape again into the main 
stream. 

The great floes could crush their way 
through ordinary sea ice as easily as a 
snowplow clears a highway. Photographed 
from as low as 400 feet, they showed 
areas apparently flat enough for landing 
strips. Hence Fletcher suggested their 
use as floating bases, to be supplied by 
plane or submarine. 

What purpose might they serve? 
Fletcher maintained a cautious silence, 
but fellow scientists mentioned several: 
air bases, stations for air rescue units in 


case of Arctic fighting, and, less warlike, 
camps for weather observers. These, using 
land-based equipment, could collect tem- 
perature, pressure and wind data from 
the ground up to 50,000 feet instead of 
just the 18,000-foot flight level of the 
North Pole milk run. 


What happens 
at 452° below zero 


It can’t get too cold for Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Collins. His new cryostat, unveiled 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology last fortnight, puts the home re- 
frigerator in the shade. Believed to be the 
world’s largest super-freezing unit, it can 
chill down to 452° below zero. 

Strange things happen at these low 
temperatures. Iron becomes as brittle as 
glass. Metals that ordinarily resist elec- 
tricity become excellent conductors. Gase- 
ous helium changes to a liquid and closer 
still to absolute zero (—459.6°F.) ap- 
parently defies the law of gravity by flow- 
ing uphill. 

But Dr. Collins, MIT professor of 
mechanical engineering, isn’t interested 
in the peculiar antics of helium. He just 
uses it as a refrigerant. Vacuum-insulated 
to keep it cold, the fluid surrounds a 
15-cubic-foot working chamber. 

Heat Detector. One fruit of low- 
temperature research, until now limited 
to small amounts of matter, is an uncanny 
contraption, a bolometer devised by Dr. 
Donald H. Andrews of Johns Hopkins 
University. It contains a tiny piece of 
supercooled metal whose electrical re- 
sponse to slight temperature changes is 
fantastically sensitive. It will detect the 
heat of a human body two miles away and 
warmer objects at an even greater dis- 
tance. 

The new Collins cryostat, 45 times 
bigger than the old, permits the use of 
bulky apparatus. One, for example, ap- 
plies 50,000 pounds of pressure to a steel 
alloy to determine its low-temperature 
brittleness under stress. Said Dr. Collins: 
“A thorough understanding of the prop- 
erties of materials at low temperatures 
would make it possible to produce 
stronger metals.” 


Unchanging earth— 
a new theory 


~ Man’s life hangs on a precarious 
balance of elements. A slight decrease 
in the thin coating of ozone in the atmos- 
phere, and the sun’s ultraviolet rays 
would burn him up; a trace more ozone, 
and he would starve for lack of vitamins. 
A minute rise in the ocean’s salt content 
would kill off the fish he eats; a little 
more oxygen in the air and most of civili- 
zation would go up in flames. 
What keeps the balance just right? 
To biologists, this is no mystery. The 
plants and animals that evolved in the 
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New water. From hot springs, all the 


world, they explain, naturally adapted 
themselves to it. Had the ocean been 
twice as salty, the fish would have been 
different; if the sunshine were hotter, 
plants and men would be tougher. 

To the geologist, however, it is not 
so simple. His is the study of how the 
world, the air and the water got the way 
they are—and more important, why they 
stay that way. 

The classical theory of the geologic 
formation of earth and its blanket of 
gas and moisture runs something like 
this: The world, in the beginning, was a 
fiery mass of molten rock; around ic 
swirled clouds of hot gasses and steam. 
As the mass grew colder, the rock hard- 
ened and the steam condensed into tor- 
rents of hot rain. The rain formed rivers 
and then oceans; the remaining gases, 
when they cooled, became air. 

This theory, studied for years by 
geology students, has only one great flaw: 
It doesn’t fit the facts. 

In Washington last week, at a meet- 
ing of the Geological Society of America, 
William W. Rubey, 51, the society’s re- 
tiring president, told 2,000 of his fellow 
geologists where it falls down and why. 
Spare and scholarly Rubey talked uncon- 
scionably long and illustrated his com- 
plex thesis with difficult charts. But his 
audience stuck it out. Rubey, they knew, 
was chewing at the rocky core of the geo- 
logical apple. 

Briniest Deep. Chemists now know 
enough, he said, to prove that if the 
world’s air and oceans had been formed 
by matter left outside the cooling globe, 
their composition would have been dras- 
tically different. The air would have con- 
tained more carbon dioxide—too much 
to support life as it exists. The ocean 
would have been twice as salty. Some 
elements would have been more abund- 
ant; others scarcer. 

Is it possible that the composition 
of air and water were, in fact, greatly 
different in some past era—and have since 
changed? Rubey doubts it strongly. Lat- 
est research, he said, indicates that “the 
composition of sea water and atmosphere 
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Union Pacific Railroad 
air, all the seas. (SEE: Unchanging) 
has varied surprisingly little . . . since 
early in geologic time”—that is, during 
the past 1 billion or 2 billion years. The 
beginning of life on earth depended on 
this constancy—and so does its future. 

Having thrown out the shoe that 
didn’t fit, Rubey offered his listeners two 
new ones. First, assuming that the earth 
did begin as a molten mass (the best 
evidence, he said, is against it), this is 
what happened: The bulk of the volatile 
elements that make up the atmosphere 
and hydrosphere did not float outside 
the molten rock, but combined chemically 
with it. Carried by vast convection cur- 
rents, they were mixed deep into the 
mass. When the cooling process began, a 
crust formed on the outside of the sphere 
—and most of the air and water was 
trapped inside. 

Cold World. If, on the other hand, 
the earth was born cold (as the latest 
theories indicate), very much the same 
thing happened. Gases, including hydro- 
gen and oxygen which combine to make 
water, were mixed homogeneously with 
the other elements and again trapped in- 
side the sphere. 

How did they get out? Explained 
Rubey: They are still getting out. Each 
year the world’s more than 30,000 hot 
springs release some 100 billion gallons 
of “juvenile” water from deep inside the 
earth. Along with water from the springs, 
and also from volcanoes, come gases 
which form new air. A simple multiplica- 
tion—the amount of juvenile water given 
off annually by hot springs times the esti- 
mated age of the earth—could account 
for all*the oceans. 

Rubey’s picture of the world was 
thus a happy one: Not only are air and 
water stable and unchanging, but sup- 
plies are constantly replenished. Lest his 
audience become too optimistic, however, 
he wound up his lecture with a word of 
caution. 

Such theories, he warned, “need 
a new look and reappraisal every few 
years. ... Perhaps what I have presented 
is simply another case of putting 2 and 2 
together and getting 22 instead of 4.” 


HEALTH 
How the bomb 


may hit men’s minds 





Civil defense planning is aimed at 
saving human lives. Last week the Los 
Angeles Major Disaster Committee pon- 
dered how to save human minds. 

The suggested remedies came from 
Dr. Kurt Fantl, psychiatric consultant for 
the city health department. He warned 
that mental disorders can blossom in time 
of crisis: Under air attack like that suf- 
fered in England, Los Angeles could ex- 
pect 80,000 mental casualties. The toll 
might be larger for A-bombing. 

After Hiroshima, formerly bomb- 
blasé Japanese ducked for shelter the mo- 
ment they saw a light or spark even sug- 
gesting a blast. Thousands were so agi- 
tated that they couldn’t eat, sleep or 
work, 

Vienna-born Dr. Fantl, 36, proposed 
a many-phased attack to prevent such 
paralysis. One suggestion: When the 
chips are down, it might be wise to evacu- 
ate all persons with a history of break- 
downs or hereditary taint. Half of Brit- 
ain’s serious war-time mental casualties, 
he pointed out, fell in that class. 

Not so Strange. Children also 
should be taken from the city, he said, 
but preparations must start long ahead. 
The child should grow used to his future 
refuge by frequent visits. This will avoid 
scarring young minds by throwing them 
suddenly into a strange environment. 

Adults who panic under attack need 
quick care to avoid permanent damage. 
Fantl recommended mobile units in which 
they could be restrained, given sedatives 
and removed to hospitals. . 

Fewer will crack up mentally if they 
feel ready for whatever comes. To help 
drive out anxieties, Dr. Fantl suggested, 
nearly everyone should be fitted into a 
civil defense job. Another universal pre- 
ventive: a sense of humor. 





Pathfinder-Acme 


Dr. Fanitl. Minds as well as bodies need 
civil defense. (SEE: Bomb) 
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TOTAL INCOMES AFTER TAXES are expected to hit $220 billion a year by November 
1951—about $55 billion more than the record of 1948. 


POCKETBOOKS WILL BE FULL, but many supplies will be short. Here's a picture of 
changing conditions which Americans can expect soon: 


CONSUMERS WILL BUY MORE SOFT GOODS——clothing, linens, food and drink—and less 
durable goods such as cars, washing machines, and houses. They'll 
spend more for home luxuries and for improving products they already 


own and less on appliances containing strategic materials. 

STYLES WILL CHANGE, TOO—skirt lengths will go up, necklines down. High cost 
fabrics and labor will cause emphasis of "slimness", not "fullness", 
in women's clothes. Cotton and wool may price themselves out of 
everyday life; more synthetics will go into suits, coats, socks, rugs. 





both labor and marriage markets. The number of working women will in- 
crease. So will their spending on clothing and accessories. 

COSMETICS, ACCESSORIES AND JEWELRY industries will expand. Casual clothes and 
sportswear will’grow in popularity and styles will be more extreme as 
competition grows for masculine attention. 

FIRM MILITARY ORDERS are still negligible compared with the huge sums which de- 
fense planners demand. But the pace will quicken within 90 days. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULES have been knocked askew by selective controls and unbal- 
anced cutbacks. Manufacturers have to resort to temporary "spot" lay- 
offs when they lack necessary materials. 

SALES FINANCE COMPANIES foresee a sharp slump under Regulation W credit re- 
strictions. They say the big drop in auto selling is a forerunner of 
a 50% to 60% drop in retail volume below the pre-restriction sales 
level. . 

BUT LOUIS J. PARADISO, topnotch statistician for Commerce Department's Office 
of Business Economics, says consumers will adjust themselves to the 
new terms and purchasing power will rise with increased defense pro- 
duction. Thus, he says, the impact of credit terms is likely to be 
moderate——about a 10% dip below 1950's July—August-—September period. 

1951 AUTO PRODUCTION will hardly hit 5 million cars as against 1950's 8 mil- 
lion. However, 5 million cars should come close to meeting consumer 
demand. 

SOME REPAIR PARTS ARE GETTING SCARCE. One of the biggest makers has notified 
dealers it will not furnish parts for older cars unless they are com- 
pletely out of service. Before parts will be shipped, the name of the 
owner, serial number and condition of the car must be furnished. 


B-36 bomber plant was scratching hard for skilled layout men and tool- 
design engineers. More than 100 such jobs went begging while 12,000 
applicants swamped the employment office looking for assembly-line 

/ jobs. 

DISMAYED BY WASHINGTON MISMANAGEMENT, Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s vice-president for research and development, demands a 
prompt increase in stockpiles of naturai and synthetic rubber. 

DINSMORE POINTS OUT that although our natural-rubber supply would be shut off 
in case of war, the Government has dilly-—dallied since March when the 
need became apparent. Main trouble seems to be divided authority 
among jealous ‘agencies and bad coordination at the top. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE H. COPPERS of National Biscuit Co. says his firm, despite do- 
mestic and international uncertainties, cannot afford to postpone ex- 
pansion and improvement. In five years it hopes to convert from 20 
older plants to 10 modern new ones. The cost will be $60 million on 
top of a like sum already spent since World War II. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS 


What makes Tex Colbert click? 


Chrysler’s youthful new president likes people, 


work, competition, cotton and law 


Inventors, tinkerers, mechanics, and 
drivers founded the American automobile 
industry. Production geniuses like K. T. 
Keller, the Chrysler Corp.’s second presi- 
dent, made it the colossus it is today. 
Last week still another type of man had 
moved up to take over the complicated 
problems ahead: Keller’s successor is a 
lawyer. PATHFINDER’s Business editor M. 
K. Wisehart tells what kind of an execu- 
tive Chrysler got as a result of its break 
with tradition. 


A handsome six-footer with a 
Texas drawl is Chrysler Corp.’s new pres- 
ident. Lester L. (Tex) Colbert (pro- 
nounced coll-bear), who is only 45 now, 
was a successful business man at 16. 

Youngest cotton buyer in the market 
near his home town of Oakwood, Tex., he 
earned $3,500 to $5,000 a year. 

Out on the farms within a radius of 
15 to 20 miles of Oakwood by daylight, 
he graded the baled cotton farmers of- 
fered for sale. Deciding whether it was 
middling or strictly lower middling was a 
ticklish job. If he judged wrong he could 
lose his youthful shirt. Spot cotton brok- 
ers in Dallas and Houston, who took the 
“Oakwood kid’s” word as they would that 
of an experienced grown-up, would quit 
doing business with him. 

But the Oakwood kid knew his stuff. 
Brokers knew that cotton offered over the 
phone in Tex’s squeaky, changing voice 
always came up to specifications. Tex had 
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a knack of making friends on the tele- 
phone as well as in personal meetings. 
He liked everybody, and everybody liked 
him. And cotton was his love and his 
future. 

But the pattern changed. Tex was 
nipped by a bug as persistent as the boll 
weevil—the education bug. He entered 
the University of Texas, limiting his cot- 
ton operations to vacations. He earned his 
degree in three years, then went on to 
Harvard University Law School. 

Law Can Wait. In 1926, the biggest 
cotton year in U.S. history, the call of 
cotton triumphed over learning. He 
dropped out of law school for a year. 
When he went back to Harvard he had 
enough in the bank to pay for his final 
year and marry a red-headed Texas girl, 
Daisy Gorman. (Tex calls her “Angel.”) 

Shortly before he got his diploma 
Tex told his future plans to one of his 
professors. He intended to hurry back to 
Texas—and cotton—as fast as he and 
Daisy could get there. 

“Not even going to give those New 
York firms a chance to look you over?” 
laughed the professor. 

“Maybe they wouldn’t be interested.” 

“But you would be . . . I should 
think you’d want to look them over for 
your own satisfaction, anyhow.” 

Tex had never been inside a big New 
York law office. When he took the train 
from Boston his objective was not serious 
job-hunting but, on the pretext of looking 


for a job, to get an inside look at the 
“menagerie” of young lawyers. 

He had no letters of introduction, 
just a list of the six biggest New York 
firms. He spent three days dropping in 
on them. His technique was simple. He 
told the receptionist he would soon be 
getting out of Harvard Law School. Was 
anyone interested in looking him over in 
case he should decide to practice law? 

Just Looking, Thanks. One firm 
Tex visited was Larkin, Rathbone & 
Perry. A young member of the firm, Nich- 
olas Kelley, was struck by Tex’s casual 
approach and early business success. “I’m 
going to do everything I can for you,” he 
said. 

“Thanks,” replied Tex. “But don’t 
strain yourself because I think I’m head- 
ing for Texas and cotton.” . 

A week later Tex received a letter. 
Kelley was coming to Boston, would like 
Tex to call at his hotel about the job. 
“That,” said Tex to Daisy, “is going to 
spoil everything. I’ve got to get rid of 
him, but he sounds like a nice guy.” 

Kelley took a shine to the big tall 
Texan who didn’t give a darn about any- 
thing but cotton, and Tex liked Kelley. 
Said the lawyer: “I’m going to offer you 
a job, but with a proviso—that you let me 
know here and now whether you accept.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Kelley,” Tex said. “No 
can do. I'd need time.” 

“How much?” 

“A week to talk it over with Daisy 
and Dad and get the low-down on the 
new cotton situation.” 

“That'll be Wednesday. Send me a 
telegram—just yes or no.” 

Cotton Setback. About this time 
King Cotton’s crown was getting knocked 
around a bit. The Government had had to 
put a floor under the market. This elimi- 
nated the free competition Tex liked, and 
made the business a lot less promising. 
His Dad thought a shot at the law 
wouldn’t waste time. Tex wired Yes. 

Kelley’s No. 1 client was Chrysler 





“Good for Dad!” Daughter Sarah, wife Daisy, and sons Nicholas and Lester congratulate new president Tex. (SEE: Colbert) 
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Corp., and Tex soon met two well-known 
automotive figures—Walter P. Chrysler, 
then president of the firm, and K. T. Kel- 
ler, production head of the corporation 
and president of its Dodge-Division. 

Most of Tex’s contacts were with 
Keller. All men of action he had met up 
to that time had thrown their weight 
around and used strong words. But Kel- 
ler was quiet. His views were sound and 
well thought out. Tex wondered how such 
a man could make sparks fly and get so 
much done. Keller in turn was impressed 
by Colbert’s prompt, efficient legal work. 

7A Headaches. Like most business- 
men, Chrysler and Keller were worried in 
1933 by the new-fangled labor setup un- 
der Section 7A of the NRA Act. One Fri- 
day afternoon Chrysler and Keller 
dropped in on Kelley and Tex. They felt 
they needed a resident lawyer in Detroit 
who was well versed in 7A. Could Tex 
come out? 

Tex turned to Kelley. “I'd have to 
leave the firm, wouldn’t 1?” 

“Yes, Tex, I guess so, but it’s a big 
opportunity for you.” 

“When would you want me to 
come?” Tex asked. 

“Monday morning,” said Keller. 
“I’m going out Sunday night. I'll be look- 
ing for you at the train gate.” 

Though officially resident attorney, 
Tex was actually a member of Keller’s 
staff. Keller pushed his education fast, 
put him on the Operations Committee— 
top management policy group—and had 
him attend the regular Monday luncheon 
meetings devoted to production prob!cms. 

At about the time Keller succeeded 
Chrysler as president (1935) he made 
Tex vice-president of the Dodge Division. 
One day Keller said casually: “Tex, 
you’ve had no shop experience. It might 
help if you learned to operate machines 
and studied advanced blueprint reading.” 

For two years he went to Cass Tech. 
three nights a week. Today he proudly 
pulls out of a desk drawer samples of his 
shop work—knurled nuts and a beauti- 
fully machined metal cylinder inserted 
into a small metal slab so smoothly the 
joint is invisible. “Keepsakes,” he says 
fondly. “Keller admired them. Of course, 
he was praising my work to keep my en- 
thusiasm high.” 

Today nobody can fool Tex about the 
working of a complicated machine; no 
blueprint in the shop can stump him. 

Boss of 33,000. In 1942 Keller as- 
signed Tex to the B-29 engine plant in 
Chicago, one of the company’s biggest 
war jobs ($173 million for construction 
and equipment, 33,000 employes). He 
came through that test with flying colors. 
When the plant was turned back to the 
Government, Keller promoted him to 
president of Dodge, largest of the com- 
pany’s four major divisions. 

A few weeks ago Keller vacated the 
corporation’s presidency and moved up 
to chairmanship of the board of directors. 
He recommended again that Tex should 
follow in his footsteps. The directors 
agreed. 

After the meeting Tex stepped into 
a side reception room and phoned his 
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Chrysler’s Keller 


A hard-hitting production man, 
K. T. Keller recently stepped out of 
the presidency of the Chrysler Corp. 
and took over the long-vacant chair- 
manship. Previously he had been ap- 
pointed adviser to Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall. 

Keller will retain general direc- 
tion of all the affairs of Chrysler Corp. 
But in Washington he will give three 
days a week without pay as director of 
the secret—and_ vital—guided-missile 
program. 

When he deals with materials, 
Keller is tough. With men he is firm 
but courteous and soft-spoken, a top- 
notch administrator. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
he put all Chrysler Corp.’s know-how 
into war work. He built and equipped 
an enormous plant in Chicago, made 
18,000 engines for B-29s. 

Under his leadership Chrysler 
turned out 25,000 tanks, 1,000 car- 
loads of equipment for the A-bomb 
project, billions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion and 50,000 antiaircraft guns. 

Now men who know him predict 
that he will give the guided-missile 
program the same strong leadership 
and careful planning that he has 


wife. “Hi, Angel,” he said, “heard the 
news? They’ve made me president.” 

“Wonderful, Tex. I must run and tell 
Les.” 

A breathless wife and mother of 
three (Lester, 16; Sarah, 14, and Nich- 
olas, 12) found Junior at his week-end 
job—raking a neighbor’s lawn near the 
new Colbert home in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. When she told him the news he 
waved his rake. “Hi, good for Dad!” he 
yelled. “I'm going to strike him for a 
raise.” 

But Les Jr.’s request for a raise was 
met by the tactics of a skilled parental 
negotiator who believes in self-liquidating 
projects. “Les,” Tex said, “this inflation 
spiral is a bad thing. You should get 
more lawns to rake. Step up your pro- 
duction, and Ill furnish the shoe-leather. 
You can keep all you make.” 

“Tex’s big new job won’t make any 
difference to the Colberts,” some of the 
neighbors were saying. “We’ve known 
them for years. Daisy always kept the 
coffee pot on the stove for guests who 
dropped in. It'll still be there. Tex and 
Daisy liked to sit on the back porch and 
watch their flowers grow. Only a few 
months ago when we dropped in we found 
Daisy in the kitchen doing the dishes and 
Tex taking it easy in a chair near by. 
‘Now don’t say Tex is a lazy helper,’ 
Daisy said. ‘I don’t want him wiping—I 
just want him to keep me company. Be- 
sides, I think too much of my china.’ ” 

Detroiters are talking of Colbert as 
a “boy wonder.” Only two men in com- 
parable positions are younger—Henry 
Ford II and Edgar F. Kaiser. When Kel- 


K. T. Keller. Autos to missiles. 


given his company in war and peace. 

Keller himself told a_ reporter 
last week: “About Chrysler business I 
have nothing to say while I’m in Wash- 
ington; about my Washington busi- 
ness I won’t talk anywhere.” 





ler was asked why he thought Colbert was 
the man for the job, he answered: “Ev- 
erything I asked him to do he did well. 
So I gave him harder and harder jobs, 
and nothing ever stumped him.” 

When Colbert was asked why he 
thought he got the job, he answered: 
“The only reasons I can think of are 
these. I like people. I like them so much 
they seem to like me, too. Also I like hard 
work and plenty of it. I get the jobs I 
must do out of the way as fast as I can 
and as well as I can. I find battling stiff 
competition a lot of fun and I try not to 
pass the buck.” 

Colbert takes over his new duties as 
head of a company in flourishing condi- 
tion. With production booming, it was 
breaking records almost every day. Tex 
Colbert aims to keep it that way—and 
Detroit thinks he’s the man for the job. 


New products 


The old choice between a rusty 
shotgun and a bulky case is neatly re- 
solved by the Hood Co., 11048 South Van 
Ness Ave., Los Angeles. It offers a tough, 
inexpensive plastic case to protect the 
gun from water, oil, and acid. 

ee The traveler’s need for both good 
luck and a good timepiece is recognized 
in Elgin’s new “coin” watch for purse or 
pocket. The size of a 50¢ piece, it carries 
a reproduction of the medal of St. Chris- 
topher, patron saint of travelers. 

ee The unsightly and cumbersome 
sun visor can be eliminated from the 
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Sinbad 


wasn’t so bad off! 


COMPARED TO YOU, SINBAD THE SAILOR HAD IT EASY! 
All be had to carry around was the Old Man of 
the Sea. And he finally got rid of his burden. 


But YOU, Mr. Citizen and Taxpayer, are carrying 
on your shoulders a crushing and steadily growing 
load of debt and taxes that will be a burden to you, 
your children and THEIR children. 


217 BILLION SPENT IN 5 YEARS! Do you realize that, 
in the five “peacetime” years since June, 1945, our 
federal government has spent a total of 217 
BILLION dollars? 


Do you realize that, to help pay for this spending, 
you are working three months out of each year just to 
pay taxes? Yet, even so, taxes aren’t enough. We'll 
end this year owing still more money, just as we 
have every year but two since 1930. 


Do you realize that our burden of national debt alone 
(notcounting state and local government debts) has now 
reached the staggering total of 258 BILLION dollars? 


A THREAT TO THE FUTURE AND SECURITY OF EVERY 
AMERICAN! This kind of spending results in ever- 
increasing debt and higher and higher taxes. It 
threatens the security and prosperity of every 
American—of every business—of every industry—of 
every farmer—and of every salaried employe, stock- 
holder, and hourly worker. 


It’s a threat to the value of your savings, your invest- 
ments, your insurance. Above all, it’s a threat to 
your ability to keep enough out of what you earn 
to live decently, clothe and educate your children, 
and hold up your head as a free American citizen. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? There is one answer—and only 
one. SIMPLE, SENSIBLE, DAY-BY-DAY ECON- 
OMY IN GOVERNMENT. The same kind of 
economy that most of us practice in our daily lives. 
Spend what we can afford, but don’t spend money we 
don’t have! 


Is there any good reason why that same kind of 
economy shouldn't be practiced in our national, state, 
and local governments, too? 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


APPLICATIONS UNLIMITED! 





Jn It's Republic Flat-Rolled Steel — used for 
everything from automobile bodies to 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY to refrigerators, ranges and washing 
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CHEWING EXEROSE 700 






Yes, MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT is not only 
tasty and nutritious— but, because it’s 
hard and crunchy, it gives your dog the 
chewing exercise that helps promote 
strong teeth and gums! Baked for purity 
and digestibility . . . sold only in sealed 
and lined cartons to stay 
fresh! Feed this concentra- 
ted, economical food daily! 
MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 


nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins [4 
A, B1, B2, D, and < 
E...Mest M 


Pes sss se SS Se SS SSS Se 
National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-11 

446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 
Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ 
(Please print, Paste coupon on penny postcard if 
you wish.) 
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City and State. 
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This offer good in United States only & 
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Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL 
REDUCED PRICES 


SEE PAGE 47 


Get Well 


| QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Col: 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 








family car. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
offers a new Shaded Windshield, already 
optional equipment on the Buick Road- 
master and Super. Glare and heat are cut 
by a bluish-green safety-glass plate with 
graduated shading above eye level. 


Spoof by Forbes 


Bob Heimann and Roger Fox, edi- 
tors of Forbes Magazine of Business, were 
fed up with the pat, repetitious phrases 
in the annual reports of U.S. corpora- 
tions. They examined several hundred 
typical reports and 7,000 pictures in an 
effort to do something about it. The hilar- 
ious result: Dear Stockholder (B. C. 
Forbes, New York: $1.50) which pans 
pictorially such trite sentences as “Your 
management has made every effort to 
streamline its activities” (see samples 


Corporation report by Forbes. 
“Schedules were met only through the 
concerted effort of all personnel.” 





“Amid mounting opportunities, govern- 
ment restrictions . . . frustrate initiative.” 


below). 

By last week the gentle ribbing of 
Dear Stockholder had prodded at least 
two corporations into reforms to the 
authors’ liking: They will reprint photos 
from the book in their upcoming annual 
reports. Another company will hang re- 
prints in its directors’ room. 


No news for industry 
at Sea Island 


Industrial leaders were grousing 
last week. Their much publicized con- 
ference with defense officials at Sea 
Island, Ga., some said, had proved again 
that Government won’t meet industry half 
way. Ninety industrialists, including such 
broad-gaugers as Henry Ford II, and 
G. M. president C. E. Wilson, had gone 





“After rounding out his inventory, your 
production manager reports a distinct 
bulge in soft goods.” 






B. C. Forbes & Sens C6 
“Ample assets of a liquid character en- 
q > 2.2 ” 
hance your Treasurer’s position. 


Dear Stockholder, 
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to Sea Island’s $17-a-day hotel, The 
Cloister, at their own expense early this 
month. They hoped for an important 
session on the role of business in mo- 
bilization. But many of them were dis- 
appointed. 

While they enjoyed the broiled 
lobster and midnight scrambled-eggs 
snacks, and a few got in a swim despite 
the cold rain, their “conference” con- 
sisted of only two two-hour meetings in 
three days. And they learned little they 
didn’t know already. 

Brush-off. Their host, Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer, didn’t show 
up for the first meeting. He was too 
busy—making last-minute political 
speeches supporting Ohio’s Democratic 
candidates. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
scheduled to discuss Government mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, didn’t bother to 
come at all. He was too busy—ac- 
companying the President to St. Louis 
for his lone pre-election speech. (When a 
reporter suggested that by-passing the 
conference was hardly statesmanlike, an 
Administration spokesman quickly de- 
fended Snyder. “He had another reason 
for dodging Sea Island,” he said. “His 
daughter was having a baby*”). 

“At the very least, the two officials 
were guilty of bad timing,” one observer 
complained. “At worst they. callously 
put elections ahead of defense.” 

Platitudes. One key official wasn’t 
too busy to talk to the men who will 
make defense production a success or 
failure: conscientious Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall. Businessmen appre- 
ciated that Marshall, of all officials, 
could least spare the time (Chinese in- 
tervention in Korea became explosive 
that weekend) but they found little 
more than platitudes in his speech. 

Many noted that the only real meat 
in later press versions of the speech 
was a revelation that the Defense De- 
partment is thinking in terms of a four- 
year mobilization effort. But this had not 
been in the speech actually delivered. 
Marshall dropped that tidbit in a later 
chat with reporters. 

Press Mixup. The industrialists 
were further annoyed: Their hosts had 
warned them not to talk to newsmen, 
only to have Secretary Sawyer talk him- 
self. At a cocktail party, he gave re- 
porters his own version of what had 
transpired at the secret meetings. 

Little had. Businessmen hoping to 
learn something new heard Economic 
Stabilization Administrator Alan Valen- 
tine discuss instead the well-known 
shortage of businessmen in Government. 
And National Production Administrator 
William H. Harrison outlined the equally 
well-known shortages of copper, cobalt, 
manganese and aluminum. 

Only concrete result of the confer- 
ence: Former ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman used his meeting with Ford 
officials to complete the deal making him 
head of the $250 million Ford Founda- 


tion. 


*An 8-pound, 6-ounce girl, Evlyn Spencer 
Horton, Snyder’s first grandchild. 
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Whats busier than a toy train 
on Christmas 7 


The answer, of course, is a real train. 


And not only at Christmas but day 
in and day out—every day through- 
out the year — America’s railroad 
freight fleet is constantly on the go. 

Busy carrying the bulk of the 
things Americans use in their daily 
lives and work. Busy hauling the 
raw materials and the fuel to make 
these things. And, right now, espe- 
cially busy moving the machinery, 
munitions, and material so vital to 
America’s national defense. 

Each week, this adds up to the 
huge total of about 850,000 freight 
cars—loaded and sent on their way! 


The railroads moved swiftly to han- 
dle peak industrial production. plus 
the needs of our defense forces. 

They stepped up their car repair 
and rebuilding program so as to 
restore to service hundreds of addi- 
tional cars a day. They ordered more 
than 100,000 new cars for earliest 
possible delivery. And they’re work- 
ing, with the active cooperation of 
shippers, to get the utmost use out 
of every piece of equipment. 

Yes, your railroads are busy—busy 
day and night—busy in fair weather 
and foul—carrying the things it takes 
to make this nation strong! 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Andrew Jackson 


comes to breakfast 


On a houseboat moored in the 
Washington Yacht Basin, an affable 
Washingtonian last week bent reverently 
over a roasting-pan and invoked the 
blessing of Andrew Jackson on some corn 
meal. He was Frank P. Morse, banker, 
author, critic, gourmet, and charter mem- 
ber of the Recipe Club—one of the old- 
est and oddest societies of epicures in the 
country. 

Panning the water-ground meal to a 
rich mahogany, Morse sprinkled upon it 
a half teaspoon of hickory-cured salt, 
then a quarter teaspoon of freshly pul- 
verized black pepper. “Good dish, this. 
Colonel Starling of the Secret Service 
brought the recipe back to the Club from 
The Hermitage. Andy Jackson’s favorite 
breakfast food, you know. Ruth Chatter- 
ton used to love it, too. Guest of the 
Club.” 

He adjusted a conch-shell lampshade 
in the galley’s ceiling to shed a better 
light. “This club—best kept secret in 
Washington, I guess. First meeting place 
was up in my penthouse in the Wyoming 
Apartments, back in 1924. Had the place 
done up in nautical style: The S.S. Fran- 
tic, we called it. Then we moved it to 
those bachelors’ quarters—the Benedict. 
Uncle Joe Cannon, former Speaker of the 
House, lived there. A member, naturally. 
So was Champ Clark, after him. And 
Nick Longworth.” 

Safe at Anchor. Adding enough 
butter to moisten the corn-meal, Morse 
broke four whole eggs into the mixture, 
lowered the lid of the roasting-pan, and 
settled back with a brooding air. “Six 
years ago, I bought this ship, fixed it up. 
The Club’s met here ever since. Know 


S.S. Frantic. Epicures afloat turn out exclusive 
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the entrance requirement? A recipe. A 
rare one. A chap’ll pick it up in some 
out-of-the-way place—Budapest or Hong 
Kong or Nome. Then he has to cook it 
for the Club. And it had better be good.” 

Smoke curled up in faint wisps from 
the roaster. Morse sniffed it judiciously, 
took a quick peek under the lid. “Ferenc 
Molnar used to drop in; remember that 
old Hungarian recipe of his? Started: 
‘Steal six eggs . . .’ Janie Cowl, Maude 
Adams, Margo Gillmore—fine actresses, 
they were, and honored guests. For mem- 
bers we had all sorts. Joe Cronin, Bucky 
Harris, Earl Carroll, Gilbert Miller, 
Bruce Bliven—my Lord, I can’t remem- 
ber ’em all.” 

Picking up a small leather-bound 
volume, he flipped its pages with affec- 
tion. “The log of the Frantic,” he said. 
“All the Club’s recipes. Usually kept in 
the safe-deposit box. Here’s one for Hop- 
ping John. And one for kidney stew. You 
think stew is beneath an epicure? Here’s 
a few lines from the log: 

A steak is grander, it is true, 
Yet needs no special skill to brew. 
It is an art a stew to make 

But any fool can broil a steak!” 

Silent Worship. The presidential 
brunch ready, Morse slipped it onto a 
plate, passed it around. All hands in- 
haled devoutly and dived in. No words 
profaned the gastronomic hush. Finally 
Morse wiped his lips with a snowy nap- 
kin. “Shall we step aft?” 

He led the way from the dining salon 
past a paneled library, a pair of state- 
rooms, and up the ladder to the ship’s 
main lounge, gay with flowers and lined 
with books. Through its many windows 
came the angry buzzing of model air- 
planes swooping about Haines Point. 

“Driving me nuts,” muttered Morse. 
“Like this precious Government. Slaps on 
rent controls from here to Hawaii. But 
this dock here—I lease it from the Gov- 
ernment. What do they do this year but 
double my rent. Double it!” 

Still growling a little, he shook 
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Pathfinder 
Secret. Gourmet Morse checks the log 
for a rare recipe. (SEE: Jackson) 


hands with his guests, watched them as 
they moved warily down the gangplank. 
One of them, turning, grinned at a com- 
panion. “Remember what old Shaw said 
about it? ‘There’s no love sincerer than 
the love of good food!’ ” 


Killjoy 


The echo of the shots fired at Blair 
House had scarcely died away before 
rumors spread through a downtown 


Washington bank that President Truman 
had been killed. One ruddy client, ap- 
prised of this news, stoutly refused to be- 
lieve it. “The market hasn’t rallied yet,” 
he pointed out. 





Pathfinder 


dishes; Eggs Hickory comes via the Secret Service. (SEE: Jackson) 
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How to be toast-happy 
for years and years! 


Protestant unity 


comes closer 


| Christ’s prayer that his followers 
“all may be one” (John 17:21) came a 
step nearer fulfillment this week. In 
Cleveland some 6,000 delegates, repre- 
senting 31 million U.S. church members, 
marched quietly into the block-long Pub- 
lic Auditorium to launch the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 

the USA. 

The new Council will absorb eight 
national interdenominational _ service 
agencies, including the 42-year-old Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. It has the 
potent backing of 25 Protestant and four 
Eastern Orthodox denominations. (Big- 
gest: the Methodist Church with 8,792,- 
569 members. Smallest: the Evangelical 
Unity of Czech Moravian Brethren in 

~ N.A. with 5,136 communicants.) 

g Out of the East? Delegates will 
name a president, vice-president and 
other officers. They will also decide 


as where to locate Council headquarters, 
ze which will spend nearly $3 million next 
n- year. Christian Century, church journal 
id published in Chicago, had some blunt 
in advice on this last fortnight. Move the 
headquarters of co-operative Protestant- ; oil AUTOMATIC 
ism away from New York, where many ia TOASTER 


of the denominational and _interde- 
nominational boards are now located, in- 





to s “suitable pl he psycho- - 
lo ity Remtensan comnale my pred ay f ” See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your retailer’s—$22.95* 
ir (i.e., the Midwest). P P 
re Formation of the Council climaxes New General Electric Automatic Toaster 
vn nine years of arduous study and com- . . * 
an promise. But while the eight agencies pops toast up or keeps it down till you ws ready! 
'p- | will be merged, the sponsoring church ; . 
e- bodies themselves still won’t be united. Toast when you want it! 
ly The National Council will have no 


The new General Electric will pop your toast up—or, 
if you prefer, keep it down until you're ready for it. 
Toast that waits until breakfast is ready —toast when 
you want it. 


authority or administrative control over 
member churches. It can’t prescribe a 
common creed, a form of church govern- 

ment or of worship, nor can it limit the 
autonomy of the churches. 

Where It Works. Council members 
will: work together, however, in social 
welfare, evangelism, religious education 
of youth, friendship among races and 
peoples, and missionary responsibility 
at home and abroad. And the Council’s 
governing body will be a general as- 
sembly of representatives, elected on a 
pro rata basis from the 29 sponsoring 
communions. 

This Sunday congregations through- 
out the U.S. prayed “to sustain our rep- 

resentatives in the convention with de- 
vout prayer.” 





Toast as you like it! 


However you like your toast—light, medium, or dark 
—you can have it. Just set the control. This toaster 
will deliver toast to your taste—whether you toast 
one slice or twenty! 





Crumb Tray! 


Gone are the days when it took all morning to get the 
crumbs out of the toaster. This shiny, sturdy beauty 
has a snap-in crumb tray—you can give it a complete 
cleaning in less than a minute. General Electric 





Many religious leaders this week Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
hailed the National Council as an in- 
clusive Protestant forum to consider the *Price subject to change without notice. 
moral issues of the day. Dr. Luther A. vis sti 
Weigle, dean emeritus of the Yale “Toast to Your Taste—Every Time 


Divinity School and head of the plan- 
ning committee which produced the Na- 


—- tional Council, said last week: G t N E R A L ra L - C T in i C 
on) “There should be general rejoicing 


at this critical time in the world’s history 
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Most popular of the great board games. 
A world wide favorite. Set No. 6 at $3.00; 
Set. No. 8, Popular Edition, always bound 
in pebbled green $4.00; Famous White 
box set with Grand Hotels, convenient re- 
movable Bank Tray, etc. $5.00. 


oq BETA 


UNIQUE DETECTIVE GAME 


A New Best Seller. Exciting and of in- 


tense interest throughout. A game that 
would delight Sherlock Holmes. $3.00 





MAKE-A'MILLION 


A wonderful game. Quick climaxes and 
exciting play from beginning to end. Thou- 
sands of players consider MaKe-A-MILLION 
the most thrilling of card games. Easily 
a $1.00 
QO Amerie’ s widely loved card game. $1.00 





ERMe OT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
Pictorial board set, a great favorite $2.00. 

CAM is a new quick-playing form of the famous 
game Camelot. $1.50 

SORRY—A ae board game. Surprise sone 
and unusual action. $2. 

FLINCH—tThe grand old game. With 150 cards 


$1. 
HEX —The Zig Zag game of block and counter. 


$2. 
TREASURE TRAIL GAME—Creat fun! A 
delightful new game for children. $1. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. 


SALEM, 
NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 
lols ler. clo mm mam me), isle). 
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that their oneness in Christ is leading 
many churches to closer fellowship and 
co-operation in Christian tasks.” 


Why one minister 
rejects new dogma 


A sermon from one of the best- 
known pulpits in the U.S. last week re- 
jected the new Roman Catholic dogma. 
The bodily assumption of the Virgin 
Mary into Heaven (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
15), said 46-year-old Robert J. McCrack- 
en of Manhattan’s Riverside Church,* 
is without “a shred of Biblical evidence 
to support it.” 

The Assumption dogma, Scottish- 
born Dr. McCracken told his 2,200 listen- 
ers, “involves defiance of all the canons 
of historical scholarship.” Protestants, he 
said, disavow the elevating of Mary above 
the Plane of humanity, holding that there 
is “no warrant for it in Scripture or in 
the ascertainable facts of history and ex- 
perience.” 

Idolatry? McCracken recalled that 
at the International Marian Congress in 
Ottawa in June 1947 a plaster image of 
Mary was kissed on the foot so often by 
kneeling nuns that the paint was worn off 
before the five-day Congress ended. 

“This is the sort of thing,” he said, 
“that provides ammunition for Commu- 
nists who attack religion as an outmoded 
superstition.” 

Soft-spoken Pastor McCracken, who 
succeeded Harry Emerson Fosdick at Riv- 
erside in 1946 after a distinguished 
preaching and teaching career in Scot- 
land and Canada, prefaced his sermon by 
saying he had no desire to stimulate a 
controversy between Protestant and Cath- 
olic. But the dogma, he thinks, will ac- 
centuate the cleavage between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants on matters of 
faith. 


*Interdenominational, but affiliated with the 
American Baptist Convention. 





« Acme 
Dr. McCracken. Scriptures don’t war- 
rant the new dogma. (SEE: Minister) 
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Pasadena goes back 
to the three Rs 


“No co-operation,” snapped 51l- 
year-old Willard E. Goslin two years ago 
when he resigned as superintendent of 
Minneapolis schools. He did not stay job- 
less long; Pasadena, Calif., hired him for 
the same job at a salary of $18,000. He 
promised then to make the schools “part 
of the fabric of the community.” 

By last week he had succeeded in 
making them so controversial a part of 
the community’s fabric that the school 
board demanded his resignation. What 
angered the board, which had backed his 
advocacy of “progressive” education de- 
spite mounting criticism, was: 

1. A petition from an organized 
clique of teachers to pressure the board 
into renewing Goslin’s contract. Some 
teachers protested, they had been coerced 
into signing. 

2. A bill submitted to the board for 
a “teachers’ workshop” project without 
previous authorization. 

3. Repeated out-of-city visits by 
Goslin to conventions, meetings, etc. (The 
demand for his resignation was wired to 
him in New York, where he was attend- 
ing a United Nations committee session. ) 

Goslin, former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, was the chief target of the Pasa- 
dena School Development Council, a cit- 
izens’ group of 1,000 members. The Coun- 
cil was organized to combat the “abuses” 
of progressive education. 

What’s the Use? Last May the Los 
Angeles Times quoted Goslin as saying 
that the primary aim of education is to 
“underwrite a free world.” 

Asked Goslin: “What point is there 
in teaching a child to read and write and 
add 2 and 2 if 10 years from now a series 
of atom bombs are to fall on this nation?” 

In New York Goslin said he would 
bow to the school board’s demand, despite 
the “embarrassment” he would suffer, but 
would insist on a financial settlement. 
(His contract has another two years to 
run.) 

Board chairman Milton Wopschall 
promiséd Pasadena citizens: “We will 
have a more conservative teaching re- 


A German student 
speaks on communism 


From the day he was born Wolf- 
gang Bernhardt, 15, has lived in the 
shadow of totalitarian terror. First it 
was the Nazis, then the Russians. His 
home in Berlin is near the Soviet sector. 

Last week, in Texas, Wolfgang told 
American students what that terror was 
like. Brought to the U.S. by Freedoms 
Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion dedicated to “a better understand- 
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Schoolboy Bernhardt. “You will not 
understand the danger.” (SEE: German) 


ing of the American way of life,” he was 
specially picked for this purpose from 
all West German schools. 

Wolfgang speaks such good English 
—he has a slight British accent—that he 
was at no disadvantage under a cross 
fire of student questions at Dallas, Beau- 
mont, San Antonio and Galveston. In 
Dallas, discussing Red propaganda, he 
pleaded with his high school audience: 

“Please do not be deceived by the 
Communist words. I am glad I know 
English to speak with you. But I cannot 
find the words to say one thing we have 
in a German idiom. It means that when 
a Communist says A, he means B; when 
he says black he means white, or when 
he says up he means down. Freedom in 
Communist language doesn’t mean free- 
dom, it means slavery. Peace doesn’t 
mean peace, it means war. The common 
words always mean their opposite. I beg 
you to understand that. Without under- 
standing, as we West Berlin students do, 
you will not understand the danger of 
Communist propaganda.” 


War job for schools 


With shocking suddenness, the 
Korean war has skyrocketed U.S. man- 
power shortages. Last fortnight, in Wash- 
ington, the National Conference for Mo- 
bilization of Education released a list of 
the top categories. Foremost on the list: 

e e Engineers—civil, industrial, elec- 
trical, mechanical. Six months ago the 
supply was plentiful; school counselors 
were advising students that the profes- 
sion was overcrowded. 

e e Electronic technicians of all 
kinds. Also needed for the mushrooming 
paper work which is a by-product of war: 
stenographers and typists. 
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Something western and wonderful happens to you on a . 
Santa Fe trip through the great Southwest. 

Via Santa Fe you enjoy this colorful land at eye level .. . 
experience it close up. 

On any one of Santa Fe’s fleet of trains, you get privacy .. . 
room to roam around ... solid comfort. You choose 
accommodations to suit yourself .. . select your 
meals from a Fred Harvey menu. 

And, of course, you board the Santa Fe 
at a downtown station . . . leave on 
schedule regardless of the weather 
... arrive relaxed, refreshed. 

Yes, for a wonderful trip and 
for the memories you keep, 
go Santa Fe—all the way! 










R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4. 
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Santa Claus rivals the stork 


Dolls for Christmas are the most realistic yet 


“I love it! I love it!” Benjamin F. 
Michtom paced back and forth in his 
office, a blanket-wrapped bundle cuddled 
in his arm. He might have been taken 
for a loving father if he hadn't pulled 
back the blanket and pinched the baby 
hard on the thigh. Its face puckered. Its 
mouth turned down at the corners and it 
cried—a thin small-baby wail. He stuck 
his finger in its mouth and it sucked con- 
tentedly. He held its face close to his and 
the lips formed a kiss. 

“See that!” he exulted. “It’s the 
best one yet!” 

This was Blessed Event, Ideal Nov- 
elty & Toy Co.’s newest doll for Christ- 
mas. Michtom, Ideal’s vice-president, al- 
ways gets worked up about the latest one. 
But he is still proud of the company’s 
first product—the original Teddy bear 
‘—born when he was a year old. 

Presidential Bear. In 1901 Mich- 
tom’s father, Morris, who had a toy store 
in Brooklyn, admired a picture of Presi- 
dent. Theodore Roosevelt holding a bear 
cub. His wife made a replica of the cub 
out of tan plush stuffed with sawdust. 
Then he wrote the President asking per- 
mission to name the toy after him. Roose- 
velt’s answering letter—‘‘I don’t think 
my name is likely to be worth much in 
the bear business, but you are welcome 
to use it”—is treasured today in the 
company’s huge plant at Hollis, N.Y. The 
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Teddy bear put the Michtom family into 
the toy manufacturing business. He has 
since been joined by hundreds of other 
animals and thousands of plastic toys. 
The company’s biggest output, however, 
is dolls. It makes more than 2 million of 
them a year. Their story is a history of 
four decades in the doll world. 

Broken Heads. Before World War 
I most dolls bought in America were 
made in Germany. Their heads were 
bisque or china and their bodies papier- 
maché or cloth stuffed- with sawdust. A 
popular song of the period ran: 

Don’t cry, little girl, don’t cry. 

They have broken your doll, I know. 

It was close to the truth. A girl ex- 
pected her doll to be broken between one 
Christmas and the next. 

In 1908 the Ideal Co. began work 
on a composition doll—the first unbreak- 
able doll in America. At the factory they 
called it the “pumpernickel doll” because 
the department where heads were molded 
from flour and glue looked like a bakery. 
Twelve years later they produced the 
first wood pulp doll. Also out of Ideal’s 
laboratory came the doll with the plastic 
head, the molded rubber doll and the 
Magic Skin doll whose almost-human 
skin can survive all the baths an ardent 
small mother gives it. 

Up to a year ago a doll’s hair was 
less durable. After a few combings and 





Se em 
Pathfinder—Acme 


Michtom & milestones. First Teddy bear, then Shirley Temple, now Blessed Event. 





Pathfinder—Acme 
For Christmas delivery. The new-born 
baby doll kisses, puckers its face, cries. 


braidings it resembled a worn-out dish 
mop. Last year the company brought out 
the Toni doll whose lustrous nylon tresses 
can be combed, washed or even set with 
a sugar-base permanent wave lotion. 

Today’s dolls are made on an as- 
sembly line. Heads, sets of eyes with 
lashes attached, arms, legs and torsos 
wait in orderly precision to be put to- 
gether. Each job is highly specialized. 
Some workmen spend their time putting 
freckles on Howdy Doody, covering the 
face with a perforated mask and painting 
it over with brown. Dolldom has its. own 
designers and pattern makers and Ideal 
has acres of sewing machines where 
pygmy-sized clothes are sewed—from the 
wedding gown for the Toni bride to Judy 
Splinters’ sturdy romper dress. 

B. O.’s Baby. Judy, of course, is a 
reproduction of the television character. 
The old German-made dolls had round, 
angelic faces with rosebud mouths and 
staring eyes. The modern ones resemble 
people or cartoon, TV and movie char- 
acters. The first of these was Shirley 
Temple, made by Ideal in 1933. Shirley 
was an international best seller, forerun- 
ner of a whole series of dolls made by 
the industry to duplicate famous chil- 
dren, including the Dionne quintuplets. 
Currently popular is Sparkle Plenty, 
daughter of B.O. Plenty and Gravel Ger- 
tie of the Dick Tracy comic strip. Sparkle 
is a husky youngster with incredible yel- 
low hair reaching far below her waist. 

Each new idea is tested on children. 
In this way it was discovered that small 
boys, too, like dolls. But they don’t re- 
gard them with fond parental eyes as 
little girls do, says Michtom. They con- 
sider them companions to be carried 
about or taken to bed. Hopalong Cassidy 
and Roy Rogers consequently are sold 
as “pals” rather than dolls. 

Damp Diapers. Girls, according to 
Michtom’s sales figures, prefer baby dolls 
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Pathfinder—Acme 


Specialist. This man paints eyebrows on dolls. (SEE: Santa rivals the Stork) 


10 to 1 over all others. They want to feed 
their dolls, put them to bed, dress or 
diaper them. This last accounts for the 
popularity of Betsy Wetsy, whose advent 
shocked prim aunts and uncles. 

Recently one of Ideal’s rivals pro- 
duced a doll that cries real tears. There 
seems to be little left for the doll to do 
but come to life. 


New for Christmas 


For the carriage trade there’s a 
traveling baby bottle warmer that plugs 
into the cigarette lighter of any car. An 
insulated plastic-covered case that fits 
around a bottle, it also serves as a cooler 
when not plugged in ($2.95). ... Grow- 
ing-Up Rings, a set of three baby bands 
in graduated sizes, is boxed in a pretty 
plastic case. For three sterling silver 
rings, $2.95; solid gold, $9.95 (tax in- 
cluded). 

Tools. For the Toni set: thinning 
shears that the home barber can operate 
with confidence. In a leather sheath, they 
are $3.50. . .. The chrome-finished Crack- 
erjack nutcracker works like a car jack. 
It cracks the shell but stops short of 
crushing the kernel. An English import, 
it's $2.95. . . . A knife with four-inch 
blade, jagged on one side for scaling, is 
made to order for the fisherman. Dropped 
overboard, this knife floats. The handle 
is cork ($5.50). . . . Anyone can operate 
his own Weather Bureau with a new 
Taylor dial thermometer that attaches by 
a steel bracket outside the window. One 
reading gives the present temperature 
plus the lowest and highest temperatures 
since the last time the dial was set. It 
costs $7.50. A similar window thermome- 
ter without the maximum-minimum 
mechanism costs $3.50. 

Gear Shift for Bikes. About 10 
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million bicycles, close to two thirds of 
all on the road, now can be changed to 
drive like a car—in three speeds. Tripl- 
speed, the conversion unit, is made by 
the New Departure division of General 
Motors Corp., and fits any bike already 
equipped with its coaster brake. The 
price for the gear-shift unit is about $15 
plus installation. At least two well-known 
brands of bicycles soon will include it as 
standard equipment. 

Kits for Kids. New toy furniture, 
molded of Bakelite, is three times the 
size of ordinary doll-house fittings. There 
are six sets at $1.29 each: living room, 
dining room, bedroom, kitchen, nursery 
and bath. Each comes with a floor plan 
for a house scaled to furniture size. Re- 
alistic to the smallest details, pieces in- 
clude a TV console, a refrigerator with 
freezer unit... . While girls play house, 
boys can play cameraman. The new 
Junior Photographer hobby kit ($5.95) 
includes camera, film and all equipment 
needed for developing and printing. 

For the Kitchen. A set of three 
plastic, rectangular-shaped canisters 
stand on a mountable shelf, have handles 
and lids that flick back so sugar, flour or 
coffee pours out. About $3.30. . . . For 
those who like their seasoning freshly 
ground there’s a nutmeg grinder, made 
in Western Germany and sold by a gour- 
met shop in the Nutmeg State (Connecti- 
cut). It’s of steel and blond beechwood, 
costs $2.25. ... A California firm which 
grinds out pepper mills by the thousands 
has among its designs a mill of English 
hobnail milk glass ($5.95). With a match- 
ing salt shaker, it’s $8.50. ... Also for the 
seasoning shelf is a handsized garlic 
press of aluminum alloy ($2). Drop in the 
bud, squeeze the handles and out comes 
the juice—there is no pulp to burn the 
palate. 

Fashions to Give. Buy a badge, pin 
it on a belt, a handbag, collar or pocket. 





A shop in Missouri sells them—real po- 
lice and firemen’s badges minus only 
city identification. The police star meas- 
ures 234 inches across, the fireman’s, 
2 inches. In chrome, either costs $3.95; 
in gold plate, $4.95. .. . Ladylite ($1.98) 
is a lipstick (light, medium or dark) 
but it also has a cigarette lighter in 
one end. It’s red, white and blue with 
gold. . . . St. Marys woolen mill: have 
gone in big for cotton at-home clothes 
(see picture): slacks and full skirts of 
plaid quilted cotton—each lined in solid 
color, each about $15; low-necked sleeve- 
less pullovers of washable velvet are $9; 
vests of the same material cost $10.95, 
shirts, $9. Sizes 10 to 20. 

Tree Trim. There’s a sparkling 
change in Christmas tree raiment this 
year: delicate new ornaments of a shiny 
metallized material called Metalloy that 
won’t tarnish or go up in flame. They 
are made up in 20 designs in 12 rich col- 
ors, cost from 19¢ to 50¢ apiece. A wom- 
an can make her own, however, for less 
money. One 45¢ roll of Glitter twist (the 
same material) makes a dozen different 
designs. Unroll it, watch it twist and 
swirl; when you’ve got the shape you 
like, set it with Scotch tape. . . . Most 
unusual hangings for trees are Twirl- 
Arounds. They are Christmas cards, 
folded flat to be mailed in an envelope. 
Later they can be unfolded into three- 
dimensional shapes to hang on the tree. 
There’s a Christmas bell, a merry-go- 
round with Santa and his reindeer on a 
busman’s holiday, a lacy snowflake, a 
shining star—in all, 20 engaging designs, 
starting at $3.75 for a box of 25. 


To find out where New for Christmas 
products may be purchased send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Patn- 
FINDER, Dept. VW, Washington, D.C. 





Charmante—Sterling 
All cotton, not so wide. Quilted slacks, 
shirt and vest are washable. (SEE: New) 
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The youngsters know the differ- 
ence! They know that Super- 
Steering Flexible Flyers turn 
twice as sharp as any other type 
without skidding or upsetting . . . 
that they out-class any sled on 
any hill . . . in speed, control and 
safety. Yes, the youngsters know 
the difference, so avoid disap- 
pointing them. Make sure your 
child’s Christmas sled bears the 
famous flying eagle. 


Airline Safety Runners 
with Streamline Design and Teardrop Deck. 


SUPER-STEERING, 


rt 


Ordinary Sled Flexible Flyer 


Flexible Flyer’sfull-arcing ,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled. 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 








S. L. ALLEN @& CO., INC. 
419 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Write for free Flexible Flyer Puzzle for fun 
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SPORTS 


What happened to Minnesota? 


Bernie Bierman leaves the Gophers after 18 years 


From Minnesota, where linemen 
grow big and backs are fast, came a les- 
son last week in the fleeting quality of 
fame. Taciturn Bernie Bierman, 56, re- 
signed as head coach of football at the 
University of Minnesota in the midst of 
his worst season. It was enough to make 
a fan ask whether the old sports adage, 
“Today a hero, tomorrow a bum” is not 
an understatement. 

Bierman, a Minnesota graduate, be- 
gan coaching at Butte, Mont., high school 
in 1916, moved to Montana State Univer- 
sity in 1919. In 1927, after serving as 
assistant at Tulane and head coach at 
Mississippi State, he moved back to Tu- 
lane as boss. In the 1929-31 seasons he 
won 28 games, lost 2 and sent a Tulane 
team to the Rose Bowl. Powerful Minne- 
sota grabbed him back to succeed Fritz 
Crisler, who moved to Michigan. 

Golden Glory. Thereupon began 
the Golden Gophers’ greatest football era. 
In 18 years Bierman teams swept through 
the Big Ten Conference to six conference 
championships and five national titles, 
running up 21 straight victories in 1933— 
36, and 17 in 1939-41. Bernie Bierman, 
cold, distant, and single-mindedly devoted 
to crushing as many Minnesota opponents 
as possible, became football’s symbol of 
relentless power. 

Too Many Seniors. Last June 
Bierman lost 28 members of his 1949 foot- 
ball squad by graduation. This fall Min- 
nesota dropped its first opening game 
since 1944 (to Washington), then lost to 
Nebraska, Northwestern and Ohio State. 
The groans of alumni abated briefly at a 
7-7 tie with Michigan, but then came a 
13-0 loss to Iowa and a 27-0 licking by 
Michigan State.* The groaning grew to a 
resounding din. Monday, after the State 
game, Bierman handed out a brief state- 
ment: “I have requested that I be re- 
lieved of the football coaching duties at 
the end of the year.” Quietly smiling, 
Bierman added that his decision had 
“nothing to do” with the team’s current 
record. 

Elsewhere, self-appointed football 
experts noisily pointed out that Bierman 
(whose 1948 and 1949 teams chalked up 
7-2 records) had lost touch with the 
times, principally by sticking to the old 
single wing attack—currently employed 
by such teams as Ohio State, Princeton, 
Michigan State, Penn and Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

e e Last fortnight Blair Cherry, sim- 
ilarly tired of pressure from fans and 
alumni, announced he would quit the Uni- 
versity of Texas (Southwest Conference 
leaders) after the 1950 season. Cherry’s 
three-year Texas record: 28 wins (includ- 
ing two bowl victories), nine losses and 


*Last Saturday, fired by Bierman’s announce- 
ment, Minnesota beat Purdue 27-14 for its first 
win of the season. 


one tie. He is expected to enter the oil 
business, where, he has said, he could 
make a lot more money with less worry. 

e @ At staid old Yale in the staid 
old East, authorities reviewed the three- 
year tenure of coach Herman Hickman 
(13 victories, 11 defeats), tore up his con- 
tract and gave him a new one for 10 
years. 

Said Yale athletic board chairman 
Robert A. Hall: “We have great confi- 
dence and faith in Herman... as a man 


of high character and purpose. We be- 





Wide World 
Contrast. For Bierman, resignation ... 


Wide World 
. .. for Hickman, a new contract at Yale. 
(SEE: What Happened) 
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lieve he is the best-qualified coach in the 
nation to handle Yale football.” 


Fum-Bowl fizzle 


A losing streak of 18 consecutive 
games deserved some sort of recognition, 
Eastern Oregon College thought. When 
Reed College, at Portland, ran up 17 
straight losses, the answer was obvious. 
The two schools planned a_ post-season 
“Fum-Bowl” game to determine (barring 
a tie) the nation’s worst football team. 

Last week the scheme was aban- 
doned: Reed  absent-mindedly _ beat 
George Fox College, Newberg, Ore., 13-7, 
and Eastern carelessly allowed itself to 
down Portland’s Vanport College, 31-6. 


Dangerous came 


Bambi, the gentle deer of Felix Sal- 
ten’s book and the Walt Disney movie, 
taught thousands of children to hate the 
“cruelty” of hunters. Last fortnight near 
Colusa, Calif., another Bambi, a 4-year- 
old pet deer that had been sent back to 
the woods because of his bad disposition, 
gored and stamped a man to death, 
stalked a game warden who set out to get 
him. Finally a posse was organized. Roy 
Triplett of Colusa drove his wife, daugh- 
ter-in-law and baby granddaughter to the 
scene, left them near the car while he 
joined the other hunters. 

At a sound from the bushes, the two 
women looked up. There stood the buck, 
shaking its antlers and pawing the 
ground. Screaming, the women grabbed 
the baby, dived into the car and slammed 
the doors. Triplett, called back by the 
screams, shot the deer as it battered the 
car windows. 

ee In Illinois, three Chicago hunters 
resisted when two men attempted to seize 
three pheasants they had shot. One hi- 
jacker discharged a shotgun into the 
hand and face of hunter Daniel Galto, 24. 
Galto was taken to a St. Charles hospital 
in serious condition. 


Scores & speeds 


For fans who want their statistics 
straight, sports historian Frank Menke 
last week had a new bookful: The All- 
Sports Record Book (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York: $5). 

Sample Menke statistics: The most 
one-sided football victory was Georgia 
Tech’s 222-0 win over Cumberland Uni- 
versity in 1916. In 42 years the world 
100-yard dash record has dropped only .3 
second (from 9.6 in 1906 to 9.3 in 1948). 
Athletes are at their best between 27 
and 29. Jack Dempsey’s fist traveled 135 
m.p.h. to an opponent’s jaw. The largest 
fresh-water fish on record (a beluga 
sturgeon) weighed 2,250 pounds. Shortest 
big league baseball game lasted 51 min- 
utes; the longest, 5 hours, 19 minutes. 
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So many Christmas gifts 
are used for awhile, then 
discarded. Buta fine rifle 
is different. Give a rifle, 
and you give a lifetime of healthy 
sport .. . shooting fun. 





Winter is fine for hunting and in- 
door target shooting. Spring and sum- 
mer bring leisurely hikes through the 
woods, plinking and varmint shoot- 
ing. The cool, bright days of fall are 
the peak of the hunting season. Truly 
a rifle is a year-around gift. 


But choose the 22 you would buy 
for yourself . . . a Remington. The 
Remington name and reputation for 
quality make your gift doubly appreci- 
ated. Every Remington rifle is stocked 


Choose a famous 


3) 


with genuine American walnut. The 
barrel and other metal parts are finely 
finished in a rich blue-black. A Rem- 
ington is safer, too . . . and superbly 
accurate. 


This year give him the gift he really 
wants, a Remington 22 rifle! See your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer to- 
day. 

For complete, free information on 
Remington guns write: Dept. P, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge-’ 
port 2, Conn. 


REMINGTON 22 RIFLE 













Light and Fast Handling 
Model 514—This handsome bolt action single 
shot has a self-cocking bolt and rotary-type 
thumb safety. Though low in price, it’s strong 
ond accurate. Just right for beginning shooters, 
Only $15.35. 


Fine Hunting Rifle 
Model 511—A sturdy bolt action, box mage- 
zine repeater that's ideal for hunting and 
plinking. Holds seven shots. Shoots short, long 
and long rifle cartridges. $26.35. 


Holds 15 Cartridges 
Model 512—Bolt action repeater with tubu- 
lar magazine that holds 22 short, 17 long, or 
15 long rifle cartridges. Sturdy, smooth 
erating. Amazingly accurate. $3075. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


emington, HPI 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Can you score 100? 


Here’s a test of your knowledge of 
today’s news—and of how carefully you 
have read this issue of PATHFINDER. 
Mark one of three choices as correct. 
Answers below. 

1. The President’s Point IV pro- 
gram is administered by: (a) Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. (b) ECA. (c) Office of 
International Trade. 

2. In Spain, the Falange is: (a) a 
monarchist alliance. (b) a political party. 
(c) the birthplace of Franco. 

3. The cryostat is: (a) a safety de- 
vice for pilots. (b) a super-freezing unit. 
(c) an electrical control device. 

4. World War II Government bonds 
maturing in 1951 will require the Treas- 
ury to pay out about: (a) $5 million (b) 
$3 billion. (c) $1 billion. 

5. Operation Homefolk was held at: 
(a) Camp Atterbury, Ind. (b) Sea Is- 
land, Ga. (c) a port in Korea. 

6. The Hinge of Fate is a book by: 
(a) Winston Churchill. (b) Joseph 
Stalin. (c) Ernest Hemingway. 

7. The Gray Report deals with: (a) 
More U.S. aid to other countries. (b) 
Crime. (c) Communism in the Far East. 

' 8. The “second toughest” public 
administrative job in the U.S. is that of: 
(a) Governor of California. (b) City 
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Can you A member of 


think of + 


Congress 


Whose name 
starts with 


A city in 
Asia 





Manager of -Oak Ridge, (c) 
Mayor of New York. 

9. The ocarina is: (a) a tropical 
fish. (b) a musical instrument. (c) a 
species of turkey. 

10. The Midwestern football coach 
who resigned after 18 years is (a) Her- 


man Hickman. (b) Bernie Bierman. (c) 
Red Blaik. 


Tenn. 


Do you know them? 


Almost everyone can recognize a 
photograph of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
new Assistant Secretary of Defense (see 
Nation) and one of many women filling 


Acme, Wide World, Pathfinder 


important positions in Government. 
Above are pictured four others serv- 

ing at home or abroad. Can you name 

them and their jobs? Answers at left. 


A football star 


(any year) 


A war hero 


(past or present) 








GOOD NEWS 





Ben’s neighbors 


lend a hand 


Little Johnny Pollock, 6, broke 
his collar bone when a farm accident 
pinned him between a tractor and a 
truck. Then Peter Pollock, 12, broke his 
arm in school football practice. Next big 
brother Clifford, 20, went to the hospital 
for treatment of minor injuries suffered 
in a traffic accident. 

The mishaps worried Papa Ben Pol- 
lock. He needed help for fall plowing on 
his Ulen, Minn., farm. Then came a final 
blow—a tractor spilled and Pollock 
broke his leg. The outlook was as bleak 
as the Minnesota frost which covered 
the grain stubble in his unturned fields. 

Nobody knows who started the idea, 
but while Ben was still in the hospital, 
32 of his neighbors showed up at the 
Pollock place with their tractors. By 
nightfall every acre had been plowed. 
For good measure, the tractor brigade 
turned the nearby land of John Burkel, 
who was undergoing surgery in Minne- 
apolis. 

Told of the plowing bee, Pollock 
could only stammer: “Gosh . . . gee.” 


Mama’s week-end pass 


Pennsylvania’s 109th Infantry Reg- 
iment, National Guard, had been called 
into active service Sept. 5. Five days 
later the new GI’s were emptying duffle 
bags at Camp Atterbury, Ind., almost 900 
miles from home. 

That’s a long way to go even on a 
week-end pass—and passes are few and 
far between for a unit undergoing basic 
training. In Scranton, home of the 109th, 
Edward Puhl thought it would be a good 
idea to pull a switch: have the relatives 
visit the men in uniform. Thus was born 
“Operation Homefolk.” 

Puhl, travel department manager of 
the Scranton First National Bank, called 
the 109th’s commanding officer, Col. Fred 
R. Evans. “Sure, it’s a good idea,” Evans 
said. “It'll be a big boost for morale— 
and give the folks a chance to see how the 
boys are living.” 

Music & Brew. A special train with 
nearly 400 parents, wives and sweet- 
hearts, left Scranton the Friday before 
Armistice Day. Tacked on was a baggage 
car full of lounge furniture and a piano 
for the regiment’s recreation hall—and 
400 cases of beer. They had been donated 
by Scranton businessmen. 

The travelers paid $38.50 for the 
trip, including train, special bus from 
Indianapolis to the camp, and a night in 
one of the two Indianapolis hotels which 
Operation Homefolk practically took over. 
Sunday they headed home, after sampling 
fried chicken and cranberries of Army 
chow, poking under barracks beds, and 
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Indianapolis Star 
Operation Homefolk. Mom, Pop and 
sweetheart visit Gl’s. (SEE: Pass) 


leaving an assault wave of lipstick on 
“helloing” and “good-bying” GI faces. 

Said Brig. Gen. T. Linus Hoban, 
assistant division commander: The opera- 
tion was “certainly unique . .. excel- 
lent.” Other Camp Atterbury units 
thought so, too. Last week they were talk- 
ing about staging an Operation Home- 
folk of their own. 


* * * 


The automobile screeched down 
on Robert Seymour, 10, who was on his 
way to the Maplewood, Mo., library to 
paint Halloween pictures. Robert was 
lucky; he got by with a fractured leg. 

Last week, still in a hospital bed, he 
read again the letter from his chum, 
“Skippy” Schmidt, 11, and fingered the 
dollar it contained. Skippy had painted 
the window Robert was to have done. 

“I won the library window prize of 
$3,” the letter said. “I am sending you 
$1 of it because you probably would have 
won it yourself. Hope you get well soon.” 


> 2 


The letter got there first. It was 
addressed to Mrs. I. B. Cornell of Miami, 
Fla. Her son, Donald, 19, was shivering 
with other GI’s up near the Manchurian 
border in Korea. 

Donald was in a unit that was 
chopped to bits by the Reds. From 
meager information the company com- 
mander put together a report to head- 
quarters that all had been killed in ac- 
tion. So channels began to grind toward a 
telegram which begins: “We regret to in- 
form you...” 

Last week Mrs, Cornell got the let- 
ter. “Dear Mom,” it said. “I am praying 
this will reach you before the tele- 
gram. ...” Donald and two buddies had 
managed to get back to U.S. lines. 

She still hasn’t received the tele- 
gram, and hopes she never does. 
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“Easier to use”, says 
Mrs. Adolph Bottcher, 
Phoenix, Arizona, winner 
of 5 blue ribbons at the 
1949 State Fair. ““No wait- 
ing, no difficult, special di- 
rections to follow. It’s the 
easiest yeast yet and the 
fastest too.” 


TIGHTEN ) 
CHAIRS 






IN CANS Ae 
OR TUBES ye 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty... and 


hardens into 





ON'T CHIP OR CRACK 
Stop hinges from squeaking with 


¢ just a drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 





. ~ ’ 
“Faster dissolving”, 
says Miss Edith Ann Spike, 
Owasso, Mich., first prize 
winner at the 1950 Coun- 
ty and State Fairs. “I never 
thought any yeast could 
dissolve so fast. Just com- 
bine it with water and stir 
it well. That’s all!” 


PRIZE COOKS PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


\ lie 


* « + ] 

“Faster rising’, says 
Mrs. G.W. Hinderer, Reno, 
Pennsylvania, a top winner 
at County and State Fairs. 
“Fleischmann’s New Im- 
proved Dry Yeast beats all 
for speed. I get quicker 
risings, finer results when I 
bake at home.” 
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Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid 
— It gives you about four times as much cough 

icine for your money, and you'll find it truly won- 
for real relief. 


Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pi 
bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, and tastes fine—cbildren love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a 8 compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 

NEW 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Wake up to music | 


can met coffee, too! 


ache 


ake niine) 


rporation, 








affects many children 
when traveling. For 


T RAV E comfort and relief try 
NAUSEA . 


Used by children and 
adults nearly */> century 
on LAND and SEA. 


THE WORLD OVER — 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an » ata powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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Vegetable Laxative 


“Works Like Food”’ 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “‘regular.”” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 14 to 4 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 





WHEN YOU CANT 


STOP--COUGH.. 
Ge 


When other cough drops fail, 
GET REAL 3-WAY RELIEF! 


1. Ease dry throat tickle 


2. Soothe irritated membranes 
3. Help loosen clinging throat 


substances 
*due to colds, smoking 
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How about shooting 


your own turkey? 


For his Thanksgiving dinner, 
many an American last week went, like 
his Pilgrim forefathers, to the woods. 
The wild turkey, which once roamed over 
39 states, is making a strong comeback. 

Unfortunately, there are none today 
in Massachusetts, where the first Thanks- 
giving dinner was held and where the 
turkey began to win its traditional holi- 
day status. The last of the colonial tur- 
keys is believed to have expired there 
around the end of the 18th Century. A 
few years ago the state tried stocking 
birds in central Massachusetts. They sur- 
vived their first winter, then disappeared. 
Because of this failure, Massachusetts 





Wide World 
Wild turkeys. More for the hunter who 
knows how. (SEE: Shooting) 


game officials are planning no more at- 
tempts at reintroduction. 

But elsewhere in the U.S., the pic- 
ture is brighter. A dozen years ago, the 
wild turkey population had reached what 
was probably its all-time low. Now wild- 
life experts report the best turkey out- 
look ever. 

Gravy in the Treetops. The bird 
has re-established range in at least 18 
states from Pennsylvania to Texas. Penn- 
sylvania releases about 5,000 pen-reared 
(but wild) birds a year and thinks it has 
more in its woods now than when the In- 
dians were hunting them. Last year Penn- 
sylvania hunters shot nearly 7,000 and 
the bag is expected to grow this year. 

Virginia estimates its turkey popula- 
tion at 10,000 as the result of 10 years 
of careful breeding and releasing. Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Florida are other leading turkey states. 
Texas tops the states which concentrate 
on trapping wild turkeys and releasing 
them in suitable areas to start new flocks. 
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It transplanted more than 4,000 last year. 
In 1949, Colorado had its first open sea- 
son on turkeys in 50 years. 

Improvement of habitat by providing 
more food and cover in the woods has 
been undertaken in 15 states, notably Vir- 
ginia, Texas, Alabama, West Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Four varieties of wild turkey are na- 
tive to the U.S. These include the East- 
ern turkey, found from Pennsylvania to 
Louisiana, and a smaller variety native 
to Florida. Texas has the Rio Grande 
turkey and Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona have the Merriam type. 

Flavor as Usual. All taste about 
the same as the domestic kind, which has 
been developed from a Mexican turkey. 
Because they fend for themselves and 
don’t get as much food, however, they are 
generally smaller than most domestic, 
market-raised fowl. But some grow to 
good size. Virginia has on record the 
taking of a 30-pound 4 ounce wild gob- 
bler in 1922. 

Sportsmen who go after wild turkey 
should not expect an easy time of it— 
even where they’re plentiful. They are 
wily birds in the open. Hunters without 
skill and experience will do better in the 
butcher shop. 


The little shrimp 
is getting bigger 


Government and private enterprise 
took a joint look at the shrimping indus- 
try last week and let out a joyful yell. 
Said Government, after a survey: More 
fishermen are catching more shrimp, and 
more people are eating more of them, 
than ever before. The industry happily 
agreed. 

Ten years ago the shrimp was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the hotel and 
restaurant shrimp cocktail. Now shrimp 
are invading menus as a main course and, 
more important, are becoming standard 
fare on many a U.S. home dinner table. 

Colorful Cousins. One factor has 
been the discovery of new and immense 
beds in the South Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. Three years ago supplies of the 
familiar white shrimp were augmented 
overnight when the Brazilian, or brown, 
shrimp was found in abundance from 
Alabama to Texas. Last year a pink, or 
coral, shrimp was unexpectedly found 
near Key West, Fla. As a result, the U.S. 
shrimping fleet has jumped from a few 
hundred to 6,000 bigger and better boats. 
Shrimp production so far in 1950 has 
increased 17% in Louisiana over last 
year, 60% in Alabama, 65% in Missis- 
sippi, 100% in Texas. 

A second, and perhaps more signifi- 
cant factor in the shrimp boom, has been 
the rise of the frozen food industry. Be- 
fore 1940 no carload of fresh shrimp had 
ever been sent as far inland as Chicago. 
Now even mid-continent housewives are 
buying frozen fresh shrimp, either plain 
or breaded (and thus ready for frying) 
and coming back for more. 
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@ Why let neuralgic or rheumatic 
pain keep you in agony? Reach for 
Absorbine Jr.—quick! 

Famous for fast action, Absorbine Jr. 
fairly “floats” away the pain—with sur- 
prising ‘speed! It goes to work as soon 
as you apply it with two wonderfully 
beneficial effects: 
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- neuralgic 
pain ! 


First, it soothes those sore, aching 
spots! Second, it counters the pain- 
causing irritation with a grand warming 
effect! 

Be ready for rheumatic or neuralgic 
pain. Get Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle wherever drugs are 
sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine: 
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RA DIO-TV 


Peace for $20— 


music without words 


A four-tube gadget that automati- 
cally tunes out radio commercials—and 
then turns the radio back on when the 
spiel is over—was demonstrated last week 
at Harvard University. Physicist R. Clark 
Jones of the Polaroid Corp., which makes 
the automatic Polaroid Land camera. says 
the machine takes advantage of the basic 
difference between speech and music, 
might cost $15 or $20 if and when manu- 
factured. 


Science gives zest 


to blood & thunder 


The world’s sharpest eye for sci- 
entific blood and thunder probably be- 
longs to Maurice Chaillet Brock, author 
of Captain Video and His Video Rangers 
(Dumont-TV, Monday through Saturday 
7-7:30 p.m. EST). Mainstay of the pro- 
gram is a battery of startling electronic 
devices, the fantastic nature of which 
gives it top billing among juvenile adven- 
ture shows. 

In moments of gloom Brock, who 
wrote the now defunct Dick Tracy series 
on radio, admits it isn’t easy to keep Cap- 
tain Video (played by Richard Coogan) 
perpetually locked in his endless death 
struggle with Dr. Pauli, chief of the 
world’s “forces of evil.” In such moods 
he wonders how A. Conan Doyle would 
have kept Sherlock Holmes in a six-day- 
a-week tussle with the diabolical Profes- 
sor Moriarty. 

Last week Dr. Pauli and his aides 
left this planet entirely to lead an assault 
from another planet on poor little Earth, 
defended by Captain Video and his elec- 
tronic equipment. The valiant Captain 
was almost taken prisoner but, as ex- 
pected, the effort failed at the last minute. 

Directing such battles from his 
mountain-top laboratory, Captain Video 
uses 2]st century gadgets. Chief of these 
is the Discotron, by which the Captain 
and his men can view and hear any sub- 
ject of interest in the world. The Opticon 
Skillometer is an X-ray gadget used to 
see through cement, steel or other obsta- 
cles. An Astraviewer brings into focus 
the planets, stars and the universe in gen- 
eral. The sinister Doctor’s main prop is a 
Cloth of Invisibility. Luckily, lighting 
conditions must be perfect before it can 
be used. 

Nick of Time. Dr. Pauli’s novel 
ways of doing away with Captain Video 
never quite succeed, of course. Last-min- 
ute help always permits the Captain to 
survive so he can appear in the next day’s 
episode. 

So popular is Captain Video with the 
kids and those adults who have never 
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Ranger & Captain Video. Six days a 
week they have narrow escapes from... 


grown up that when Richard Coogan, 
who once played opposite Mae West in 
Diamond Lil, recently made a personal 
appearance at Gimbels department store 
in New York, he was nearly mobbed. 
Hal Conklin, veteran Broadway actor who 
plays Dr. Pauli, doesn’t dare appear be- 
fore the Captain’s admirers. 

Scientific Blood. Criticism doesn’t 
bother Brock.eSome parents’ letters com- 
plain that the show makes nervous wrecks 
of their children, but most youngsters 
seem to take it in their stride. Says 
Brock: “Science lends blood a_ better 
taste.” 





... the evil cunnings of the sinister Dr. 
Pauli. (SEE: Blood & Thunder) 


MUSIC 


You, too, will play 
the plastic goose 


A conspiracy was hatched in New 
York last fortnight by a Washington 
night-owl disk jockey and two performers 
from the Broadway musical hit Call Me 
Madam. Their purpose: to make a high- 
powered home-music novelty out of a 
freakish wind instrument 4,950 years old. 

The ocarina, or “sweet potato,” got 
its name in modern Italy (from oca, 
meaning goose, because of its shape) but 
was actually invented in China sometime 
about 3000 B.C. Later it was popular 
among the pre-Columbian Aztecs, who 
also used to crush people’s skulls with 
stone clubs for spiritual uplift. More re- 
cently it was a familiar item in packages 
sent to World War II servicemen, but 
didn’t survive the war as a true fad. 

Now it shows signs of becoming one. 
If it does, credit (or blame) shouid go to 
disk jockey Gene Klavan, and to Dick 
Fjellman and Ollie Engebretson, better 
known to record listeners and Call Me 
Madam audiences as the Potato Bugs. 

The Tootling Habit. Klavan, a 
cherubic 26-year-old with a quick wit, 
came to WTOP, Washington’s CBS out- 
let, from Baltimore a year ago. They put 
him in the 12:30-2 a.m. spot, when 
WTOP’s 50,000 watts and clear channel 
gave him the whole East Coast (except 
sleepyheads) as audience. He had been 
playing the ocarina as long as he can 
remember, and he kept right on tootling. 

Soon he began getting letters from 
Canada, Cuba, the Channel Islands off 
the British coast and all the Eastern 
states. College towns were especially re- 
sponsive; recently he was asked by three 
ocarinists at the University of New 
Hampshire to find them a fourth for a 
quartet. High school newspapers began 
quoting his wisecracks and teachers com- 
plained of “ocarina nerves.” 

Two weeks ago Klavan got a tele- 
phone call from New York which 
prompted him to fly up there the next 
afternoon and go into a constructive hud- 
dle with the Potato Bugs. 

Twin Twitterers. Fjellman and 
Engebretson, though hardly older than 
Klavan, are even more deeply steeped in 
ocarinism. At 12, they tooted and twit- 
tered on a weekly Minneapolis radio pro- 
gram. At 13 they took out a patent on 
wooden ocarinas (the old clay ones broke 
too easily) and launched a worldwide 
business. They paid their way through 
college playing dance and show dates. 
Later they hit New York, where play- 
wright-producer Howard Lindsay heard 
them in a night club and was entranced. 

He remembered them when Madam 
was in the making and hired them to 
give the show its pseudo-Tyrolean atmos- 
phere. ‘hey and their Irving Berlin num- 
ber, Dance‘to the Music of the Ocarina, 
were an immediate success. So were the 
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Ocarinist Klavan. How much appetite 
for sweet potatoes? (SEE: Goose) 


records Columbia promptly signed them 
up to make—Anoka Polka and The Sweet 
Potato Bug. 

What is in the wind now is another 
record, this one to be given away to every 
would-be potato virtuoso who buys a new 
unbreakable plastic ocarina made by the 
Fred Gretsch Manufacturing Co. Since 
Gretsch, which operates out of Chicago 
and Brooklyn, makes nearly all the 
world’s ocarinas, as well as a goodly 
chunk of its other musical instruments, 
this will blanket the field. Presumably 
this disk, to be titled How to Play the 
Ocarina, will feature Klavan as the wist- 
fully humorous learner, the Bugs as his 
teachers—and his lesson will serve to in- 
struct the new purchaser as well. 





Christmas records 


For a change, three children’s re- 
cordings issued this month may actually 
appeal to normally bright children. The 
first is Harl McDonald’s Children’s Sym- 
phony (Columbia; 10” LP or two 12” 
78s), played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the composer conducting. As one 
4-year-old said of it, “It’s a really truly 
symphony,” but its themes are such tunes 
as London Bridge, The Farmer in the 
Dell, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep and the like. 
The second is a new disk of Prokofiev’s 
Peter and the Wolf (Victor; 10” LP or 
three 12” 78s or three 45s) with a real 
and invigorating difference: The narrator 
is a veteran story-telling grandmother, 
who really knows how—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony accompany her. 

The third is, in effect, a real attempt 
at an epera for children from 6 to 10: 
Robin Hood (Young People’s Records, 
Inc., New York; two 10” 78s) by Ray 
Abrashkin and Herbert Haufrecht. Melo- 
dious and intelligible, it features a chorus 
which explains the action. 
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Save money — save time 
Do your Christmas shopping at home ! 


Give Nore for Less 


at Pathfinder’s xew 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 one-year gift subscription. . .$2.50 
Each additional—your own or gift... ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 


Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


[} Bill me after Christmas for _____ gifts. 


[_] Enclosed is $- __in payment for 


Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 
C} Dhaba my 


own subscription 


Your Name 
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al these special rates! 
See RT, ey 
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PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 
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Yes, Marlene’s contains the new, safe hair waving 
chemical. This safe shampoo actually imparts 
soft, lovely, manageable curls and waves as it 
washes out dirt, excess oils, dandruff scales. All 
you do is shampoo with Marlene’s New Hair- 

Javing Shampoo. You need nothing else. Then put 


your hair up in your 
4 OUNCE JAR regular curlers, or set 


in pin curls. Presto! 
Plus Tax 





When hair is dry, the 
wave is in, and it will 
last and last! 
























For The First Time In All History... EXCITING NEW CREAM 


SHAMPOO CURLS, WAVES HAIR 


Amazing Cream Actually Gives Soft 


Natural-Looking, Long-Lasting Curls 
and Waves While You Wash Your Hair 


A successful hair beauty scientist has just discovered 
an amazing chemical that actually curls and waves 
hair without permanent waving, and blended it into 
an amazing new cream shampoo. Now while you sham- 
poo OUT dirt, dust, excess oils and loose dandruff 
you shampoo IN personalized curls and waves that 
flatter you best ...a halo of soft ringlets or a loose, 
natural-looking casual wave. Marlene’s new Hair- 
Waving Shampoo is an entirely new principle that's as 
easy as shampooing your hair, but the waves and curls 
stay in. No worry about split ends, no dry, brittle, 
fuzzy hair, no conditioner, no special extra shampoo. 
Not a wave set. No heat. Leaves hair soft, manageable, 
fairly glowing with new life and lustre. And you 
can send for a home trial on our money back offer 
that proves every word beyond all doubt. 


TS ALL N ONE. Safe New, Instant Curling Chemical, Conditioner, 
Everything Blended Into One Wonderful New Cream Stamp 00... 


HOME TRIAL—SEND NO at 


Safe for dyed or bleached hair. Wonderful for chil- 
dren’s soft, fine hair. Ideal for dry hair and oily hair 
alike. To try, send no money, but mail order today. 
On arrival now pay only $1.00 plus tax and C.0.D. 
postage for big 4-oz. jar on guarantee first shampoo 
must wave your hair as it gives you the finest ay ay 
you ever enjoyed, or return in 10 days for money 

Not in stores. Money making agents offer Greketed 
with your package. Write today! 


MARLENE’S INC., Dept. 30P, 349 W. Ontario, Chicago 10, Ill. 




















PATHFINDER, Department W-3 


PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M’ Street, N. W. Washington 5, D.C. 
Please tell me all about your spare time subscription plan. 
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EARN tra MONEY 
IN YOUR Sgare TIME 


You will be happily surprised at how much 
money you can earn collecting new and re- 


newal subscriptions for PATHFINDER. No 


experience necessary—nothing for you to buy. 


For complete details mail this coupon NOW! 
You'll be glad you did. 
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Peace can be hell; 
war isn’t always 


Betty Parker, which is not her real 
name, was only 19 and had just fallen in 
love for the first time when she was 
sentenced to hell for 20 years. Consulting 
a doctor about some pink spots on her 
legs which wouldn’t go away, she was 
told she had Hansen’s disease. Only the 
word used was an older one—leprosy. So 
Betty left New Orleans and its gay par- 
ties for a cottage at Carville, La., where 
the U.S. Marine Hospital (National Lep- 
rosarium) stands, fenced in by miles of 
barbed wire and 4,000 years of senseless 
horror. Hansen’s disease is no joke; it 
sometimes even kills. But, despite popu- 
lar belief, it is almost completely non- 
infectious. Just the same, many of the 
harmless people at Carville had been 
brought there in handcuffs or at gun 
point, like criminals. 

In Miracle at Carville (Double- 
day, New York: $3), Betty shows herself 
no literary giant, no born crusader, but an 
unexceptional, normal, attractive young 
American woman. She and Harry Martin, 
the patient she was later to marry, used 
to stand behind the fence near the high- 
way, sniffing the automobile exhausts, 
making believe they too could go some- 
where if they wanted to. In the long run, 
thanks to a new sulfa drug named pro- 
min, they did. But many grim years and 
heartaches came first. Even now, cured 
and certified, the Martins keep their past 
secret from their community. 


There are two odd quotes from Sta- 
lin in Winston Churchill’s The Hinge 
of Fate (Houghton Mifflin, Boston: $5; 
$6), the fourth volume of his chronicle 
of World War II. In 1942, Churchill went 
to Moscow, bristling a little and bearing 
the bad news that there would be no 
second front that year. Stalin was glum, 
but when Churchill explained the North 
African invasion Britain and the U.S. 
were planning, the Soviet dictator bright- 
ened up. He said: “May God prosper this 
undertaking!” 

Later in the visit, conversation turned 
to the early days of the Russian revo- 
lution, when Allied forces had landed 
and intervened against the Bolsheviks. 
Churchill recalled that he had actively 
promoted the intervention. Stalin smiled, 
and Churchill asked dryly: “Have you 
forgiven me?” Pavlov, the interpreter, 
translated the reply: “Premier Stalin, he 
say, ‘All that is in the past, and the past 
belongs to God.’ ” Conversationally, even 
the leader of the greatest stronghold of 
atheism on earth had trouble getting 
along without the Deity. 


When Churchill met General Mark 
Clark, he promptly nicknamed him “the 
American Eagle.” The description well 
fitted the upstate New Yorker, with his 
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International 


Mark Clark & George VI. The general 


was in a rut—by request. 


aquiline, rather grim-looking face and 
his gangling height. (He was so tall that 
when he was photographed in the desert 
with King George VI, the monarch asked 
the general please to stand in a rut, so 
he wouldn’t loom too high over the King- 
Emperor. Clark grinned and complied.) 

But Clark took most of his war much 
more to heart. He was lighthearted about 
losing his pants, going ashore to arrange 
for French co-operation in the invasion 
of North Africa, but he wasn’t light- 
hearted about the 36th Division’s ago- 
nized attempt to cross the Rapido River 
in Italy, which he ordered partly to oc- 
cupy the Germans while the Anzio land- 
ing was made. The Rapido chapter of 
Caleulated Risk (Harper, New York: 
$5) was written, one gathers, largely to 
be read by Gls who think their general 
was callous of their lives in the attack. 


While Clark’s Fifth Army in West- 
ern Italy and Montgomery’s Eighth in 
Eastern Italy were grimly inching Ger- 
mans back, Popski’s Army, in mid-penin- 
sula, was dashing gleefully by night be- 
tween two encamped German tank detach- 
ments. Once there, it blasted impartially 
at both, got them firing ferociously at 
each other, then buzzed off into the dark 
without losing a man. It couldn’t afford to. 
Popski’s private army usually numbered 
about 24 men and 4 jeeps, although it 
once defeated a German division. 

“Popski” is Lt. Col. Vladimir Penia- 
koff, a gently diabolical, middle-aged 
Russian-Belgian and one of the few men 
who really enjoyed the war. Fighting as 
Popski did, with a tiny picked crew of 
raid-and-wreck artists behind enemy lines 
in Africa and Italy, was fun. It is fun to 
read about, too, in Popski’s Private 
Army (Crowell, New York: $3.75). 
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| aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 





| relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 







The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
—_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both. your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed .. . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 
























1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for ® 7 
children. fy 

2 Its carminative action helps relieve y 

that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 

ing. 

Pleasant__Gentle __Thorough 






both the sluggishness and stomach upset. 


drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


eT-vahal 


Feel right overnight Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 


DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 













How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 


teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 








~ 
FANGY-| LAMFS. 





Here they are—just in time for Christmas! Tungsten Geaent. Beautiful, hand- 
painted, long-lasting Christmas Lights—they'll fit your present series type 
strand. Just the thing to give your tree that unexpected and clever surprise. 
They’re bright! They're gay! Box of 8, only $1 postpaid. Limited Supply. 
ORDER TODAY (on C.O.D.'s you pay postage) Fond your dollar today to: 


NATIONAL SALES aay “tates 5 Lights Division 
P.O. Box 141 St. Louis 3, Missouri 








BOX OF 8 


$j00 


POSTPAID 
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Duofold 


2-Layer 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


» 





Ease into Duofold — “under- 
wear’s best protection against 
cold.” Duofold’s two thin layers 
are light, but warm — insulate 
against cold. No wool itch—ever! 
Next to your kin — just soft, 
comfortable cotton. Scientifically 
treated to assure correct fit al- 
ways. See Duofold —in union 
suits, two-piece and all popular 
styles and weights for the whole 
family — including ski wear in 
Sun Valley Red. At better stores 
everywhere. 

DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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After the Storm 


A chap from Ohio named Taft 
Was libeled and labeled as daft; 

But in spite of hot air 

He still smiles, debonair, 

Sort of caught, as it were, in the draft. 
—Ray Romine 
+ +. - 

The recent election reports carried 

no Tydings from Maryland. 
* + * 

Truman was sailing on the Potomac 
when the election returns revealed that 
the Republicans had landed and had the 
situation well in hand. 

e s o 

New York voters pronounced Vito 

“veto,” as in Marcantonio. 
. a 7. 

By now the Puerto Rican National- 
ists should know that when we want our 
President removed we don’t want it done 
the South American way. 
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The opposition may have had more 

bucks, but Taft had more Buckeyes. 


New York City: Impellitterritory. 
e = e 
Uncle Sam doesn’t recognize the 
Chinese Reds in the U.N., but is recog- 
nizing plenty of them in Korea. 
7 = s 
Oregon was recently the scene of a 
deluge. California too, says Jimmy 
Roosevelt. 
= o = 
Russia’s system of expansion is by 
trial and terror. 
. . +. 
The dollar may not go as far as it 
used to, but what it lacks in distance, 
it more than makes up in speed. 








Les Colin for Pathfinder 
“We were playing cold war. It got a little 
out of hand.” 


Now that the elections and Thanks- 
giving are both over, we can understand 
why Thanksgiving follows the elections. 

. se e 

From the embarrassing letters that 
are turning up these days, it looks as if 
some politicians would rather write than 
be President. 


Quips 


Russian jets battle American planes 
over Korea. The Russians love to fly at 
the speed of sound because it’s the only 
way they can keep up with their propa- 
ganda.—Des Moines Register. 


Destructive modern war makes it cer- 
tain that to the victor belong the spoils. 
—Dallas Morning News. 





Les Colin for Pathfinder 


“Martha! See anything of those glasses I used to wear whenever the Draft Board 
called me down?” 
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Head for Florida... 


FOR SUNSHINE, WHITE BEACHES, BATHING, FISHING... 


and a grand VACATION! 
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| a Florida through the gateway of metropolitan 
Jacksonville, visit historic St. Augustine, oldest city 
in the nation; bask on the smooth sands of 
Daytona Beach, see palatial Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach, fabulous Miami 

and Miami Beach. 


Coral Gables, “‘City of Beautiful Homes.” Travel down 
to Key West, America’s 
southernmost city, for fine fishing. aS 
See the Florida West Coast—St. Petersburg, where Oe, dj = 
they give newspapers away free when the sun “4 
doesn't shine; see beautiful resort centers: 
Clearwater, clear salt water and white sands; 
Sarasota, circus winter headquarters; Bradenton, 
where DeSoto first landed. Don't miss 


cosmopolitan Tampa. LOOK AT ALL THE PLACES YOU CAN GO IN FLORIDA! 


Relax in Central Florida’s blue lake cities (KEY TO MAP ABOVE!) 
of Orlando and Lakeland. Plan now 1. Bradenton 7. Key West 13. St. Petersburg 
Mt ; F 2. Clearwater . Lakeland 14. Sarasota 
for an exciting Florida holiday. 3. Coral Gables 9. Miami, Miami Beach 15. Tampa 
And it's so easy to go to Florida. Streamline 4. Daytona Beach 10. Orlando 16. Central Florida 
: : 5. Fort Lauderdale 11. Palm Beach 17. Florida East Coast 
trains—modern comfortable buses—big, 6. Jacksonville 12. St. Augustine 18. Florida West Coast 





fast planes—offer the best in transportation. 


If you want information about any place in Florida—about motels and 
hotels—or transportation, we will get it for you—at no obligation! 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, WASH. SQ., PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 


Please mail me information ... About_.——Ss—CSstsCSin Florida. 
SPECIFY PLACE 


ABOUT RATES OF HOTELS [J MOTELS {] 
pon i ABOUT TRAINS [] BUSES [J PLANES [] 
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ONCE YOU DRIVE IT, vOu'lLL AGREE __ 


AKE a good long look at the 

gleaming beauty above. That's 
the car to give you “‘the drive of your 
life’’! That’s the new 1951 Mercury 
with Merc-O-Matic Drive!* And 
you can see it today at your Mercury 
dealer’s showroom. 

Now—in the 1951 Mercury—is 
the new, s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r, simpler, 
more efficient transmission. And it’s 
thrifty, too. There’s just nothing 
like it on the road today. 

And there’s nothing to match this 


*3-WAY CHOICE! With Mercury for 1951 you have a 
triple choice for “the drive of your life’—new 
Merc-O-Matic Drive and thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive 
are optional at extra cost, and in addition there’s the 
silent-ease synchronized standard transmission. 


new Mercury for looks and luxury. 
Literally dozens of new features. 
Sweeping new styling from end to 
end; rich, new colors, upholstery 
and trim. You'll go for every line of 
its breath-taking new beauty. 

And when you compare this 
Mercury for value, for solid, built- 
in quality, for low upkeep, relia- 
bility, and performance, you'll agree 
Mercury is not only ‘‘the drive of 
your life’’ —it’s‘‘the buy of your life’’! 
MERCURY DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“Smartest carc_ smoothest: drive on 
the road!” That’ what theyre saying 
about the new /95/ MERCURY / 


THERES NOTHING LIKE IT ON THE ROAD! 
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MERCURY 
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MERC-0-MATIC 













